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THADDEUS STEVENS, 
THE LATE REPUBLICAN LEADER. 


ee years since I visited Lancas- | deus Stevens. He was then the greatest 
ter, Pennsylvania, and during my stay | living public man in the Keystone State, 
in that quiet little city, I called to see Thad- ' He was recognized by many as the grandest 
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American commoner of the century. With 
his party he was a champion, a leader, a 
chief. In Congress he was prominent as a 
logical debater and a fiery radical, and at 
home he was a local king, whose word was 
law, whose suggestion was the shadow of a 
statute to come. He was then an old man 
and physically infirm. I say that he was 
old as we count the years of human life, for 
he was in his seventy-third year, but he 
could write and speak with a vigor that few 
men of fifty command. Thirty years of 
public life fighting with the minority against 
a fierce majority for justice and liberty, had 
not bent his form nor crushed his spirit. 
In his contest for human rights he never 
failed to honor the fact that “color is not a 
crime.” Without flinching he braved the 
odium which his love of equal rights for all 
brought upon him. He favored the educa- 
tion of black children in our common 
schools, the enlisting of black men for the 
army and navy, and the lifting of the entire 
race of negroes in this country out of the 
chains and fetters and gyves of slavery not 
only, but into the high sphere of civilization 
enjoyed by the whites. His voice and his 
vote had always been on the side of op- 
pressed humanity, and he lived to see his 
ideas grow into institutions. I found this 
grand old man sitting in his library. He 
had been bored all the morning by little 
local politicians, the little-great men of the 
town, who think the world was created that 
they might govern it, and that when they 
fail to make their calling and election sure 
“chaos will come again.” He was in good 
spirits and in better health than usual, not- 
withstanding (to use his own words) “ the 
newspaper attacks on his constitution.” He 
gave me a cordial invitation to sit down 
and chat with him, and without reserve 
gave his opinion of some of the men who 
were public property, not in the sense of 





being purchasable commodities, but in the 
sense that they were then alive and active 
in the domain of politics. 

He applauded Horace Greeley (who was 
then the boss editor) for his ability and in- 
tegrity, but censured him for bailing Jeffer- 
son Davis. He considered the 7rzbune a 
great force not weakened by the mistakes 
of its editor-in-chief. He had little affection 
for Senator Fessenden because he consid- 
ered him parsimonious, and he especially 
disliked his dealing so gently with Andy 
Johnson. He did not consider Mr. Chase 
a great statesman. Speaking of some na- 
tional men, who are yet living, he said 
Trumbull “is a Republican perforce, while 
he is constitutionally conservative.” He 
thought Senator Sherman had too high an 
opinion of himself. Edmonds of Vermont 
and Morgan of New York were the subjects 
with others of criticism, touched up with a 
little coloring of commendation. I have 
before me a scrap from the Chréstian Intel- 
ligencer, which reads as follows: “ Thad- 
deus Stevens, in early and middle age, was 
a very handsome man. His face was as 
distinguished as his figure was well made, 
the latter being marred only by that unfor- 
tunate deformity, a club-foot. He was ex- 
ceedingly sensitive upon the subject of this 
misfortune, yet it was a blessing in disguise, 
for it caused him to sympathize with, and 
be deeply interested in, those who were 
lame or deformed in any way, and many 
instances are told of his great generosity 
toward such.” At the time I saw him I 
wrote as follows in my note-book : “ Mr. 
Stevens is six feet in height, rather slender 
now, but in his prime he must have had a 
powerful frame and great physical strength. 
His gray eyes are full of fire and look you 
squarely in the face when he talks. He has 
an eagle nose, indicative of ability to com- 
mand. His compressed lips show decision 
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and firmness, and his broad, high forehead 
is a magnificent dome of thought. He had 
the reputation of being a good neighbor, a 
true friend, a generous giver, and a genuine 
patriot. He would carry the standard of 
stars and march to the music of progress 
over the continent, but he had little pa- 
tience with those who did not keep step 
with him. He climbs the highest altitudes 
of progress, and beholds with the vision of 
a seer a new civilization without caste, 
without chains, without injustice, with a 
free press, a free school, free soil, and free 
men. 


“ No carven statue, not a silent sphynx, 
Is our great commoner, he boldly thinks, 
And his brave heart, which no defeats eclipse, 
Beats thoughts to eloquence upon his lips. 
A radical, one of the uncrowned kings, 
He goes down to the deepest roots of things, 
And pulls up flowers, and weeds, and even wheat, 
If in Lis way, and spurns them with his feet. 
His eagle eyes have foresight, and they see 
The future, and the nation’s destiny. 
When our stout ship of State was in the storm 
Of thunder fire, and crimson rain, the form 
Of our bold leader stood erect and tall, 
Under the flag which now floats over all. 
The flag where stripes will not long as it waves 
Be duplicated on the backs of slaves. 
O firm, strong leader, reconstruct the State, 
And make it just and free as well as great. 
May the best thought that’s forged within the brain 
Be merciful and just, then not in vain 
Thy speech incisive and thy critic tone, 
For laureled Liberty shall hold her throne.” 


Mr. STEVENS was born at Peacham, Cale- 
donia County, Vermont, April 4, 1793, died 
in Washington, D. C., August 11, 1868. 
His parents were poor and unable to help 
him, but though he was lame and sickly his 
resolute soul enabled him to help himself. 
By hard study he qualified for college, and 
was graduated with honor at Dartmouth 
in 1814. At once he went to work, teach- 
ing school and studying law, and soon se- 
cured a large practice. In 1828 he entered 
the political field, and with great ardor ob- 
jected to the election of General Jackson, 
acting with zeal in behalf of the Whig party. 
In 1833, and for a number of years follow- 
ing, he was a member of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, and distinguished himself as an 





opponent to slavery. In 1838 he rendered 
important service to the State as Canal 
Commissioner. In 1842 he moved to Lan- 
caster, Pa., opened a law office, and devoted 
six years to the practice of his profession. 
He was elected a Representative in Con- 
gress in 1848 and re-elected in 1850. There 
he eloquently and persistently opposed the 
fugitive slave law and the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. In 1858 he was again honored with a 
seat in Congress and held it till he died. 
As a lawyer he easily distanced many com- 
petitors, and took his place among the first 
men of the nation at the head of the bar. 
As a manufacturer and business man his 
enterprise and diligence were crowned with 
wealth, and when the rebels burned down 
his iron works the loss of $100,000 did not 
cripple him in his affairs so that he had to 
stop business. Mr. J. E. Barr, of Lancas- 
ter, at the time of my visit, had just pub- 
lished a lifelike portrait of the distinguished 
statesman. It is finely engraved on steel, 
and is the only likeness of Mr. Stevens ap- 
proved by him. The lofty forehead, the 
searching eyes, the compressed mouth, the 
strongly-marked features are perfectly de- 
veloped in this picture. I value this portrait 
very highly, not alone because it is an accu- 
rate representation of the face and expres- 
sion of the heroic man, but because it was 
presented to me by its prototype as a me- 
mento, At the present writing there is 
considerable excitement in relation to the 
property that he left. His estate was left 
to his nephew on condition he should 
keep sober for five years, with successive 
“chances” of five years each in case of a 
first failure. As the conditions have not 
been complied with, the estate is claimed 
by the residuary legatees, viz., the trustees 
of a colored orphan asylum, to which it was 
to revert. Claims are also made by indi- 
vidual relations. His sympathy for the col- 
ored people did not exhaust itself in con- 
gressional speeches and in his efforts to se- 
cure enactments for their protection and 
education. Here is a picture of him, drawn, 
shall we say, “ with envious gall and worm- 
wood,” by an English writer and published 
in the London Quarterly Review: “ Day 
after day a strange and ghastly figure rose 
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within the walls of the House, and heaped 
’ bitter imprecations upon the South, and 
upon all who came from it or went into it— 
a weird and shrunken-looking man, bent in 
figure and club-footed, over whose deeply- | 
lined and pallid countenance a strange 
gleam was at times shot from his sunken 
eyes. Accustomed to all the dark and in- 
tricate ways which lead to political life in 
the United States, stern and pitiless in 
nature, and hating the Southern people 
with a superhuman hatred, no more willing 
instrument for exciting sectional animosity 
could have been found than this veteran of 
the Pennsylvania arena, Thaddeus Stevens. 
His voice was usually quavering and feeble, 
but when excitement stirred him—as it did 
whenever any plea was offered from the | 
South-—he threw a certain tone into it which | 
made it ring all over the House, and inspired 
those who had been presumptuous enough 
to oppose him with an extraordinary dread | 
of his influence and power.” No, he did 
not hate the Southern people—he hated | 
slavery as O’Connell did. The Irish orator 





and statesman refused to shake hands with 
James Gordon Bennett because he defended 
the “peculiar institution”; but did he hate 


| the citizens of the United States without 


discrimination ? A man may hate the sin, 
and yet not hate the sinner. His ways were 
neither dark nor intricate, for he battered 
breaches through the defenses of slavery 
and let in the light, and his ringing blows 
echoed across the Continent. The sec- 
tional animosity spoken of was from the 
“cotton seed sown by the devil on the 
Southern soil,” as Wendell Phillips puts it, 
and which sprouted in strife and bore the 
blood-red blossom of war. His voice may 
have quavered, but it was heard afar, and 
it made the oppressors tremble as the roar 
of the lion shakes the nerves of the traveler 
in the desert. It is true that a certain class 
of Congressmen dreaded and feared his 
influence and power. He may have been 
old and shrunken and lame and pallid, but 


| he was able to defeat the strongest man 


that dared to measure lances with him in 
the arena of debate. G. W. BUNGAY. 





STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER XI. 


IDIOCY AND INSANITY. 


HE mental condition generally 

termed idiocy may be congenital or 
accidental ; in its effect upon the faculties | 
it may be general or partial. Congenital | 
and accidental idiocy comprise all those | 
cases in which the head is below the | 
standard of volume set for normal intel- | 
ligence ; those in which the head appears | 
to be well-formed, but nevertheless con- 
tains a brain wanting in certain parts es- | 
sential to its co-ordinate exercise; and | 
also those cases in which faculties once 
good have been lost or destroyed by some | 
extraordinary occurrence, asa severe blow 





| person being incapable of helping him- 


self or attending to his natural wants in 
the smallest degree; and there may be 
incomplete idiocy, in which failure of in- 
telligence or capability is related to cer- 
tain faculties, while the others are active 
and normal. Hence it is seen that idiocy 
presents several shades of difference and 
many varieties, and that it has a much 
more extended application than is com- 
monly thought. 

We meet with men in the walks of 
every-day society who show fair skill in 
the management of their business affairs, 


upon the head or a heavy fall which | but whose judgment is altogether un- 
shocked the whole nervous system so | sound in other matters; in fact, are in- 


much as to impair its balance perma- 
nently. 
There may ‘be complete idiocy, in which | 





capable of understanding them clearly. 
| Thus we meet with merchants and bank- 
ers whose names rank high on ’Change, 


an entire want of intelligence exists—the | but who have no idea of music—not be- 
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ing able to distinguish one tune from an- 
other, or lack completely any practical 
understanding of mechanical methods, 
and could not drive a nail neatly intoa 
board. So too we meet with men who are 
superior as musicians or as writers on lit- 
erary topics, but who have no practical | 
sense of economy, are wasteful of money, | 
and constantly in debt. 

Complete idiots, and those individuals 
whose intellectual faculties are in a very | 
feeble state of development, require the 
guardianship of their friends or the State. 
In some the want of intellect leaves unre- | 
strained affective faculties possessing un- | 
common energy, and such individuals are 
therefore dangerous and demand close 
watching. Not a few instances are on 
record wherein idiots of this class have 
been made the instruments of villains for 
the performance of great crime. Herder 
quotes the case of an idiot who having 
seen a pig killed went and cut the throat 
of aman. Gall alludes to a young imbe- 
cile who had set fire to nine houses. 
Vimont speaks of one Missonnier who 
was employed by assassins to kill one M. 
Fualdes. 

The instances of violence and serious | 
injury to life and property done by un- 
balanced persons while sequestered in 
the homes of their friends are very nu- 
merous, and call for more earnest consid- 
eration on the part of those having charge 
of police and sanitary affairs. Private 
sentiment which endangers the security 
of a home or a neighborhood should not 
be permitted to have sway in this era of 
physiological enlightenment. Imbeciles 
who are at all subject to periods of ex- 
citement in which they are likely to in- 
jure themselves or others should be 
placed under intelligent surveillance. 





DESTRUCTIVE MONOMANIA. 





There are numerous forms of mono- | 
mania in which the individuals affected | 
exhibit good reasoning powers on sub- | 
jects disconnected with that of their pe- | 
culiar weakness. Some, probably the | 
majority of these, are inoffensive; but | 
many are liable to paroxysms or violent 


phases of mental disturbance, during 
which they are capable of doing harm. 
One kind of monomania has a destructive 
tendency, in which the unfortunate indi- 
vidual when dominated by excitement 
may seek to kill his associates by open 
violence or by secret arts. The case of 
Madame Gottfried, the German woman 
who poisoned two husbands, her mother, 
several children, and other persons, be- 
longs to this class. In Madame Gottfried 
the homicidal propensity was evinced in 
a manner peculiar as it was_ horrible. 
She resided in Bremen until the discovery 
of hercrimes in 1828, and inherited ample 
means for living amid elegant surround- 
ings. In company she appeared modest, 
courteous, and kind, and was deemed af- 
fectionate and benevolent. So perfectly 
did she maintain the above character, and 
so cunningly did she dispose of her vic- 
tims, that she had caused the death of 
over thirty persons tefore suspicion was 
awakened against her. In the attempt, 
however, to kill a young man by mixing 
arsenic with his food, she was discovered 
by her intended victim and arrested, and, 
after a trial, sentenced to death by decap- 
itation. The chief object of these crimes 
was to obtain money for the maintenance 
of her mode of living, yet in nearly all the 
cases very little advantage was gained in 
that respect. 

A similar instance of the propensity to 
murder is cited by Dr. W. A. Hammond 
in his paper on “ Reasoning Mania”* in 
the case of Helené Jégado, a French 
woman, who killed twenty-eight persons 
by poison between the years 1853 and 
1857. 

In many instances of homicidal mania 
the deranged retain sufficient reason to 
warn people against approaching them 
when in a state of exitement. Pinel re- 
lates an interesting account of a man who 
experienced at irregular intervals an ac- 
cess of fury marked by irresistible im- 
pulse to shed blood; and, if he could 
then seize a cutting instrument, he was 
led to sacrifice the first person who came 


* Read before the Medico-Legal Society of New 
York, March 1, 1882. 
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in his way. During this state of fury he 
would answer questions that were put to 
him and indicate no incoherence of 
thought. He felt even profoundly the 
horror of his situation, and remorsefully 
blamed himself for having the mad dis- 
position. Before his confinement at Bi- 
cetre he was one day seized by one of his 
deadly rages in his house. On the in- 
stant he warned his wife, whom he ten- 
derly loved, and she had barely time to 
fly and save herself from a violent death. 

A case of homicidal mania analogous 
to the last is related by a contributor to 
the Fournal of Mental Diseases (London) 
for January, 1882. A young woman of 
good family, who was living in a training 
institution of London, evinced from time 
to time an uncontrollable disposition to 
commit personal violence on any of her 
companions who might be present when 
the paroxysm seized her. She had se- 
verely wounded two or three of her asso- 
ciates with scissors or knife before it was 
determined to remove her to an asylum, 
where she is now. She herself asked to 
be placed under restraint, dreading lest 


she should in one of her rages murder | 


some one. Her mental vagaries have usu- 
ally been connected with physical debil- 
ity of some sort, especially weaknesses pe- 
culiar to women. 

To have a true idea of the various as- 
pects presented by monomania, it is nec- 
essary to examine with care the develop- 
ment and action of the cerebral organs— 
not only those which may be the center 
of the functional disturbance, but also 
others which have any relation to the 


former. As a general rule it can not be | 


asserted with too much emphasis that the 
organs of the intellectual and affective 
faculties have an absolute and a rela- 
tive action—the first being the direct ac- 
tion or impulse which lies at the incep- 
tion of conduct: the other being that 
final or outward expression which results 
from the combined influence of the or- 
gans participating in the mental process. 

As a rule the intellectual powers are 
not great in monomaniacs; while their 
affectional faculties are strong and easily 


excited. Campagne says of them: “ Lo- 
quacious or unusually taciturn, heedless 
or morbidly cautious, dreamers, weari- 
some to all brought in contact with them, 
capricious and unmitigated liars—their 
qualities are often in a certain manner 
brilliant, but are entirely without solidity 
or depth. Sharpness and cunning are 
not often wanting, especially for little 
things and insignificant intrigues. Ever 
armed with a lively imagination and 
quick comprehension, they readily appro- 
priate the ideas of others—developing or 
transforming them and giving them the 
stamp of their own individuality. But 
the creative force is not there, and they 
rarely possess enough mental vigor to get 
their own living.”* 

Their heads are generally smaller than 
persons of sound mind, the want of bal- 
ance being specially shown by the defi- 
cient development of the superior part of 
the anterior lobes of the brain; while the 
head is short relatively to its breadth, the 
region of the ears being prominent. 

Campagne says that “reasoning mani- 
acs” have a head smaller than that of 
lunatics in general, and that the antero- 
posterior curve, and particularly the pos- 
| terior curve of the cranium, are less than 
| those of persons of sound mind, lunatics 
in general, the weak-minded, and even of 
idiots; the posterior lobes being congen- 
itally atrophied. 





MENTAL ALTERATIONS THROUGH INJURY. 


Works on mental disease and neural 
| surgery cite many cases of persons en- 
dowed with ordinary faculties, who, after 
a fall or an injury to the head, manifested 
remarkable intellectual powers, or strange 
| transformations of character. 

Vimont mentions the fere Mabillon 
who exhibited a high intelligence after 
having received a blow on the head. Ac- 
crel relates the history of a young man of 
irreproachable manners, who, after re- 
ceiving a wound which necessitated the 
removal of a part of the skull-bone, could 
scarcely be dissuaded from acting very 





* Traite de la manie raissonante, Paris, 1869. 
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immodestly. Vimont quotes also the case 
of a man who had been struck violently 
on the neck, and whose conduct, was 
changed from that of known virtue and 
regularity to that of the most abandoned 
lubricity. 

It is easy to explain these phenomena 
when we take into account the influence 





of organs in a state of activity or excite- 
ment; and the analysis of a given case of 
abnormal mental expression will lead us 
to the physical source of the trouble—the 
nervous center—whose derangement or 
supra-normal exercise must in any event 
disturb the general harmony of the 
mind. D. 





HORSE HEADS AND 


NE who is conversant with human | 


physiognomy can say of a photograph 
which may be offered for his examination, 
“This is a portrait,” or, “ This is not a 
portrait,” and that, too, without being at all 
acquainted with the supposed original of 
the sun-print. So, on glancing at the series 
of horses’ heads which are herewith pre- 
sented to the consideration of the reader, 
we can point to four or five of them and 
declare that they are veritable likenesses in 
profile of certain high-bred animals. The 
artist has been faithful in his reproduction 
of form, lineament, and expression, and we 
can trace easily their differences in tempera- 
ment and general characteristics. There 
are some horsemen who have been so thor- 
ough in their study of the relation of form 
and feature to character, that they can de- 





Back HENky. 


termine with much nicety the disposition 
and value of a horse after a few minutes’ 
observation of him. They are horse-phre- 








HORSE CHARACTER. 


nologists, and if their knowledge were set 
down with scientific method, it would be of 
value to all who have anything to do with 





Maup S. 


horses, and’ especially to those whose busi- 
ness it is to train them. 

The dullest observer could not fail to see 
marks of high breeding in the heads of 
Maud S., Black Henry, and Daniel Lam- 
bert. There is a clean,sharply-defined mould; 
an alert, intelligent expression; a_ keen, 
straightforward gaze, all of which unmis- 
takably declare superiority of organism. In 
Maud S. and the thoroughbred the mental 
temperament may be said to have a typical 
representation, the former especially show- 
ing, by the low situation of the eye rela- 
tively to the ear and the plane of the fore- 
head, a large brain. In spite of the fore- 
shortening, there is enough of the surface 
of the head to impress us with its breadth. 
The nervous susceptibility is fairly a-tremble 
in the delicate skin and fine ears. As com- 
pared with the Scotch Clydesdale, Maud S., 
the thoroughbred, and Daniel Lambert have 
a lighter skull and thinner and more sensi- 
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tive membranes. Yet the first mentioned 
is by no means deficient in spirit. The 
Hambletonian, as portrayed by the illustra- 





Daniet Limpert. 


tion, is not as good-natured as the others. 
He is a well-made, muscular fellow, having 
more of the motive temperament than the 
trotters, but is less susceptible to high train- 
ing. He has endurance and strength, can 
do a good day’s work in the thills of a 
heavy wagon, and can move nimbly before 
a light buggy. He needs an intelligent 
driver—no bungler with the reins. Black 
Henry is a gentle animal, but must not be 
trifled with. He needs no blinders, and the 
man who understands him would resent any 
suggestion to limit his vision. He is a pow- 
erful fellow, and we judge would do his best 





FRENCH PERCHERON. 


in the field or on the road, being one of | dispositions. One exhibits pride and dig- 
those horses that are likely to injure them- | nity, another is dull, tame, and inefficient ; 





charge of a careless farm-hand. The 
French Percheron, like the Clydesdale, pos- 
sesses a good stomach, and is stout in body 





HAMBLETONIAN, 


and limb, fitted for the heavy work of busi- 
ness. He is patient and steady-going, not 
over-tasty about the quality of his food, and 
he gets out of it abundant nutrition, The 
nervous Maud S. and thoroughbred are 
dainty feeders, and know the difference be- 
tween a box of rough boards and a stall 
finished in well-joined hard wood. 

A writer in The Blacksmith and Wheel- 
wright, the publisher of which has courte- 
ously supplied us the seven handsome illus- 
trations associated with this sketch, alludes 
to the phrenology of the horse in these 
terms: “Like men, horses are of various 





‘THOROUGHBRED. 


selves through their ambition if left to the ' one is savage, another is kind ; one is quick 
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to understand, while another is stupid ; one 
has courage, another is shy and timid, and, 
therefore, unreliable. There are differences 
in the form and expression of the face of | 
the horse, especially in the structure and | 
form of the head. Characteristics of this | 
kind may be profitably studied by horse- | 
men. .... A great width between and 
prominence of the eyes indicate a teach- 
able and tractable horse. Width between 
the ears indicates courage, nobleness, and 
strength of character. Roundness and ele- 
vation between the eyes is a sign of mild- 
ness of disposition, and desire to be ca- 
ressed and to reciprocate kindness. A timid 
horse is narrow between the ears, like the 
deer, sheep, and rabbit. Such an one lacks 
courage, and is always unreliable. A dull, 
unteachable horse is narrow between the 
eyes, and flat and contracted above and 
back of them.” The difference in the ex- 
pression and torm of the eye in a high-bred 
and in an ordinary horse is very marked. 
One glance at Maud S. and the Percheron 





suffices to decide which is the superior in 
intelligence. There is a wide-awake. and 
eager susceptibility in the one, which con- 
trasts with the dull and passive expression 





Scotcn CLYDESDALE. 


of the other. The Clydesdale, although 
belonging to the class of work-horses, is by 
no means wanting in intelligence. The 
specimen among our illustrations shows the 
effect of careful training and selection. 





THE TYRANNY OF THE PRESENT. 


EK SAU sold his birthright for a mess 
~ of pottage. 

Commentators and ministers have for 
years elaborated and elucidated this state- 
ment, some excusing, some condemning | 
the action of poor Esau; but without 
help from any of them, it is easy to feel 
the full force of the words, to understand | 
that his act illustrated for all time the | 
sacrifice of permanent good for temporary 
relief, the unrelenting grip and control of | 
circumstances, the common but cruel 
tyranny of the present. | 

But Esau, the unfortunate victim of 
countless slurs and sermons, the “cun- 
ning hunter,” was at least an honest man 
so far as his record goes. It was his 
brother Jacob who, by a disguise and lie, 
secured the blessing of Isaac. Yet we 
know he valued that dying benediction 
from his exceeding bitter cry, “ Bless me, 
even me also, O my father!” But when 
Esau came from the field he was hungry. 
Hunger is uncomfortable, impatient, il- 





logical, inconsiderate of ways and means 


| so long as its end can be secured. It is 


a temporary triumph of the body over 
the brain, the animal nature dominating 
the spiritual, the appetite subduing the 
reason. A dinner at that hour was of 
more value to Esau than any promised 
glory, power, or dominion in the years 
which were to come; and, in accepting 
and devouring his red pottage of lentiles, 
he furnished a definition, on its lowest 
plane, of the tyranny of the present. 

If “human nature is the same every- 
where,” then it is fair to assume that the 
Esau of many hundred years ago was not 
unlike other Esaus of the present gener- 
ation. One need not go to the book of 
Genesis or to the year 1200 B.C. to find 
his counterpart. Men are constantly 
sacrificing themselves and their interests, 
either from weakness of will, lack of 
patience, failure of endurance, poverty of 
understanding, want of faith, or mistaken 
notions of the relative value of things, to 
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the power of present circumstances and 
conditions. Nor is it asingular fact. The 
present is to all humanity the most vital 
point of existence. It is true, as Shelley 
says, “ We look before and after, and pine 
for what is not”; yet the past is really a 
dead thing, occupying a phantom’s place 
in memory. The future is yet unborn, 
and onlya conjecture; while the point of 
time between what was and what will be 
is alive and awake, intensely vital with 
thoughts, words, and deeds, plans, de- 
sires, and necessities. 

A new reading of the old Sanskrit 
shows that all the names of God—Deus, 
Zeus, Jupiter, etc—were names of the 
sun, and that men could give no better 
definition or symbol of divine power than 
the Day—significant of all divine strength 
and glory, all human privilege and op- 
portunity. 

“ To-day is a king in disguise,” says an 
Oriental poet. “He only is rich who 
owns the day,” says an American philos- 
opher, and “’Tis the measure of a man, 
his apprehension of a day.” Yet common 
experience proves that this apprehension 
is seldom of the broadest or wisest sort. 
It is rarely that we can penetrate the dis- 
guise of the king and recognize the sov- 
ereign through his commonplace gar- 
ments of circumstances and surround- 
ings; and human nature finds it hard to 
take anything on trust. Time is our 
friend or enemy according to our recep- 
tion and treatment of him. The man 
can be stronger than the hour if he so 
wills; but unless he wills, the hour will 
rule him, body and soul, to his everlast- 
ing loss and regret. 

The great mass of men are placed by 
circumstances beyond the temptation to 
waste time or postpone duties. Every 
hour of their day is bought and paid for, 
and the most is to be made of it and done 
in it, lest the wages be withheld when 
pay-day comes. But the work done, the 
money earned, the day closed, the man is 
free again for his short season, and it is 
just this sort of freedom—exacting no 
account of itself, considering only the 
present time, the present desire, the 





present chance—that is short-sighted, 
weak, easily influenced and tyrannized 
over. Upon those who have the most 
leisure, independence, and choice of oc- 
cupation, the responsibility rests most 
heavily. The employer may be a tyrant, 
but the chances are that the man above 
the necessity of employment finds a 
greater one in his own nature. The man 
who is forced to work is certainly not 
entitled to any particular credit for his 
industry; but the one upon whom no 


such demand is made is left at liberty to 


show whether such force is necessary in 
order that anything shall be accom- 
plished. 

“Not what I have, but what [ do, is 
my kingdom,” says Carlyle. The delu- 
sion and contentment of inferior minds 
is, “ I have done this, and I intend to do 
that, but just now I am doing nothing.” 
Yet this same “just now” is the present, 
and the only time in which anything 
ever was accomplished or ever will be. 
The life and the work have, in truth, no 
yesterdays or to-morrows. The one never 
really existed until it had ceased to be 
good for anything, and no to-morrow has 
ever dawned or will dawn upon the earth. 
“One of the illusions,” says Emerson, 
“is that the present hour is not the criti- 
cal, decisive hour. Write it on your 
heart that every day is the best day in 
the year. No man has learned anything 
rightly until he knows that every day is 
Doomsday.” 

Yet our reason and our emotions are so 
at variance, our duties and desires pull in 
such different directions, that present 
payment, present:sacrifice, present effort, 
are indefinitely postponed to a more con- 
venient season, the days of our lives 
yielded without protest to a tyrant as 
merciless to good intentions as ever 
Herod was to the children of Judea. 
Never tyrant wore so smiling a face or 
used his power in such gentle manner. 
The domination is so easy, plausible, and 
unobtrusive that its object is above sus- 
picion. It is passive, neutral, and neg- 
ative in most of its operations. Any re- 
volt, even on the part of its victim, is 
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quieted by the assurance of more days to 
come—time enough for the future to 
atone for the present.. Foolish process 
of reasoning which assumes for the 
premises of its formula not only that 
there is time enough, but that the indi- 
vidual can claim and control it. Noman 
in the morning can be sure of the whole 
day, much less of another. 

There is no limit to the possibilities of 
each divine, new day. We realize this as 
fully as the morning renews our strength, 
confidence, and hope. We know that the 
hours are priceless. We intend that they 
shall be filled solidly and satisfactorily 
with the best to be got from the space of 
time between two eternities. Yet too 
often the darkness of nightfall finds cor- 
respondence in the darkness of the spirit 
over the failure of what we knew so well 
and intended so honestly. A caller, a 


headache, a few errands, a delayed din- | 


ner-hour, a little indolence, or procrasti- 
nation or lack of realization, and the day 
has gone—somewhere—beyond all possi- 
bility of recall or recovery, if we missed 
it or mourned over it for a thousand 
years. 

Literary, scientific, artistic, and pro- 
fessional men, the students of the world, 
are the ones above all others whose work 
can be done at their own time and con- 
venience. To them the darkness or the 
daylight matters very little, and the 
stroke of the clock makes slight impres- 
sion. But they are the ones above all 
others most susceptible to outward sur- 
roundings, to states of the weather, to 
uncongenial companions, variable con- 


ditions of mind, nervous depressions and 
exaltations, unsubstantial reveries and 
speculations. They are easily disturbed 
and wearied. Their work is of a kind 
which admits of no compromise with the 
trivial interests forced upon their atten- 
tion by thoughtless or impertinent people. 
Nor indeed can it be harmlessly diverted 
by greater ones, attractive, delightful, 
fascinating though they may be, and 
brought by as fascinating associates. It 
is to-day in which the poem may be 
written, the picture painted, the sonata 
composed, the principle discovered, the 
hypothesis proved. The world waits 
for its inheritance, the best work of its 
best men, those who have the most 
light and liberty, therefore the most op- 
portunity and power. It shall be dis- 
appointed only so far as the present is 
allowed to cajole, delude, and paralyze, 
making a bankrupt and a beggar of the 
future as it makes dreamers, idlers, and 
| profligates for itself. 
It is, therefore, the work of faith and 
| philosophy to properly estimate and ad- 
| just the day and its demands, that the 
| large shall not be sacrificed to the small, 
| the life to the day, the year to the hour. 
| Faith knows that future good can be se- 
| cured only by securing the present on 
which all future good depends ; it believes 
that the future will give explanation, 
compensation, completion, to a mysteri- 
| ous, suffering, unfinished present; it re- 
alizes the value of each detached piece 
of time and work which is to be gradu- 
| ally fitted into the grand mosaic of a 
| useful and symmetrical life. 
Cc. B. LE ROW. 











OUR WEATHER 


XVII. THE paths of Low vary with 
the season. During the cooler months 
of the year, especially during the spring 
and fall, and variably through the winter, 
they mostly cross the United States diag- 
onally from the south-west to the north- 
east. This gave rise to what is com- 
monly called “line storms”; for during 
the spring and fall we generally have 


a 
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| south-west Lows, but not always; so 
| when we come down to scientific facts, 
| there is no such thing as a “line storm.” 
| It is purely accidental, and may occur or 
may not, depending entirely on the loca- 
tion of Low. 
It may be hard for many people to ac- 
cept this, but such is the incontroverti- 
ble fact. Likewise, neither is there any 
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such thing as a “north-east storm.” 
What in old times was called a north- 
east storm is simply a south-west Low. 

As the season advances from spring 
to summer Low takes a higher line, and 
travels east on the line of the great lakes, 
and sometimes far up into Canada, and 
this is the reason why it is sometimes as 
warm, if not warmer, in Canada than in 
many lower portions of the country. To- 
ward fall it will, after a storm, begin to 
clear-off cold, and we will have north-west 
winds. This is caused by Low, from the 
neighborhood of the lakes, taking a south- 
east course. It will be noticed that the 
“‘weather-prophets”’ apparently “hit” the 
weather during the cooler months more 
than through the summer. The simple 
reason being, we are then having more 
south-west Lows, and they, traveling on a 
diagonal line in the course east, sweep the 
country more generally. 

XVIII. Indian Summer, the marvel of 
the year, is likewise no longer a mystery, 
the weather-map explaining it all. During 
the summer Low is on a high line—it is 
therefore warm. About the middle of 
October, generally, though not always, the 
south-west Lows set in. The fall of 1881 
they did not, and, up to the last of October, 
had not taken this course, and here is 
where it was rather bad for the “ weather- 
prophets,” for they had said it would be 
getting cold about the 15th to 16th of Octo- 
ber, and that there would be great storms 
in the south-west. But nature does not 
travel in regular grooves, and would people 
study the weather-map they would learn 
this fact and the absurdity of attempting to 
prognosticate the weather on the basis of 
the weather periodically repeating itself. 

To come back to Indian summer; when 
our forefathers settled in this country, and 
the south-west Lows set in, in the fall, they 
naturally supposed that winter had come. 
But after being cool for a short time it be- 
game warm again, and we had warm, hazy, 
“smoky” days. Low in the meanwhile 
had taken a high line, and thus this effect. 
At this time we are in the confines or 
outcr lines of a high Low; too distant from 
it to get any precipitation therefrom, but 
sufficiently near to feel its balmy effects. 








It has been asked: If such is the fact of 
Indian summer, why not the same effect in 
Europe? We have few facts in regard to 
the course of Low in the old world, but 
when they are developed they will readily 
explain all the phenomena of that country. 

XIX. REGULARITY AND IRREGULAR- 
ITY OF THE PASSING OF Low. 

There is no regularity about Low. Its 
periods are at times very regular, but there 
is no dependence upon it. April, 1881, 
until the 16th it was very regular, passing 
the meridian of Washington on the Ist, 
4th, 8th, 12th, and: 16th, but-after this the 
regular interval of four days was broken, 
and the “‘ weather-prophet,”’ who had under- 
taken to make a wonderful record on its 
regularity, found himself foiled. The next 
Low appeared here on the 18th. 

XX. The weather-map must controvert 
many old notions: among them, the idea 
that the moon, the planets, the icebergs, 
etc., affect the weather. On the same night 
we will have different kinds of weather, 
without regard to the size, condition, or 
position of the moon, or the relative situa- 
tion of the planets. Wherever it is High, it 
will be pleasant and clear; where Low is, 
it will be stormy; as for icebergs, they are 
not worth considering. 

XXI. Tornadoes, hurricanes, or by what- 
ever name we may term violent conditions 
of wind or rain, will always be found in the 
path of Low. Low is the center of the 
storm, and always after the passing of Low 
we are liable to have these terrific condi- 
tions. Fortunately for us, Low is not often 
of sufficient power or concentration to pro- 
duce these results. 


HIGH. 


XXII. I have said much about Low;; it is 
now time to say a little about “ High.” The 
influence of High is more negative than Low, 
and yet it performs quite as essential a part 
in the economy of meteorology, and often- 
times very powerfully neutralizes the effect 
of Low. High often acts as a rock in a 
stream to Low, directing its course, and 
changing the results in a most extraordinary 
manner; as in the great snowstorm which 
occurred at Chicago, suddenly, on the morn- 
ing of the rgth of March, 1881 (see Fig. 3). 
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On the 18th of March Low was at D. The 

«« weather-prophet ” had said there would be 

a great storm on the lakes from the 2oth to 

the 2tst of March. On the morning of the 

19th of March the Weather Bureau had 

said that, for the day, it would be “ fair” in 

the “lake region.” Two Highs were on 

the map—on a high line at AandC. At | 
11 P.M. of the 18th Low had advanced up 

into Mississippi. From the relations of | 
this Low and the two Highs it was not ex- | 
pected that Low would by the 19th reach a 
higher line than Washington, leaving the lake | 
regions “fair,”’ there being so much High 
there. But between 11 P.M., March 18th, 
and 5 A.M., March 19th, Low was drawn 
between these two 


it not have been foreseen? I think not 
such a peculiar relation of High and Low 
had not probably occurred from the advent 
of the weather-map, and it may be many 
long years before it will occur again. It 
strongly shows, however, the effect of High 
to neutralize Low. 

Again, let High be on a high line, with 
considerable extent of line east and west 
(Fig. 3), say at B, extending half-way from 
B-A and B-C, and Low running on a low 


| line, D, G, H, or E, I. The high High will 


act as a barrier to the north wind, and, al- 
though the wind may be from the north, it 
will not be from very far north, therefore 
not very cold. Again, if there should bea 
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traveled at its aver- 
age rate of 350 to 
400 miles per day, it would not have occurred, 
and if it had reached Chicago at all it would 
have produced a warm rain instead of a 
severe snow-storm ; the difference between 
snow and rain being merely a matter of tem- 
perature. 

The world at large could not understand 
this, and gave loud praise to a man who, 
from all appearances, does not seem to have 
understood it himself. 

Time will nght these things, and when 
the world becomes familiar with the move- 
ments of High and Low, as revealed on the 
weather-map, there will be no censure for 
the corps of able men at the head of our 
Weather Bureau for not knowing just what 
effect this relation of the two Highs and the 
Low would have. It may be asked: Could 


Fig. 3.—Movement or Low, Marcu 19, 1881 


low High, extending from E to H, and Low 
on the line A-C, it will not be very hot at 
the north—the south wind will not be very 
far from the south. 

XXIII. A PECULIAR Low.—From the 
26th of August, 1881, to the rst pf Sep- 
tember, we had a very peculiar Low 
pass over the country—one which appar- 
ently set at naught the idea of Low travel- 
ing from the west toward the east. It 
again, however, illustrates the counter- 
influence of High. On the 26th of August, 
1881, Low appeared off the Florida coast. 
What direction would it take? It was 
naturally supposed that it would pass along 
up the coast ; that the Gulf Stream, with its 
warm, moving influence, would take it in a 
northerly direction. With this expectation 
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storm signals were ordered along the coast. 
High had been moving in its regular east- 
erly direction for the past few days, and was 


passing off the coast in the neighborhood | 


of K, the while working to the south-east, 
(Fig. 4). On the morning of the 27th Low 


reached the South Carolina coast, centering 


its chief force at Charleston. Here it pro- 
duced a severe storm. High and Low 
seemed to have a contest for the right-of- 
way. High being the heavier body, Low 
had to give way. The result was that 
Low was unable to follow the coast, but 
was forced inland. For a day or two it 
took a north-west course, passed through 
Alabama and expended its force. From 


which comes from the fostertor Low it is 
impossible to locate, excepting in a general 
manner. As, during a thunder-storm, we 
know that lightning is very apt to strike, 
but where? is the question. Nothing illus- 
trates this better than to pour a little water 
down a slightly inclined plane. Who will 
determine beforehand the exact lines on 
which it will travel? 1 think that it will 
ever defy the wisdom of the world to deter- 
mine more than generally the points over 
which a thunder-storm will pass. But one 
thing we do know, and that is, thunder- 
storms occur only where there is great heat ; 
and in this country, when the northern 
sections have become heated by a high 

Low, thunder- 
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storms are then in 
order there. 

c XXV. Fogs come 
at least from two 
sources, first from 
the confines or outer 
aa lines of Low. When 
from this origin they 
will be more general 


\ F in their nature, and 
\ continue throughout 
XQ the day, and remain 
. spread over the 

® country until Low 





has passed to other 





Fig. 4.—Covurse or A Pecutiar Low, AucGust, 1881. 


here it trended more and more to the east, | 


following the line F, G, B, H, and on Sep- 
tember Ist, in a very unconcentrated con- 


dition, took its regular high-line toward the | 


east, causing it to be very warm in northern 


sections of the United States, producing | 


thundef-storms in locations throughout the 
north. Lows following in such a track are 
very rare, 

XXIV. THUNDER-STORMS always occur 
in the neighborhood of great heat. So al- 
ways when we have a high Low a thunder- 
storm is in order. It generally comes from 
the posterior Low, 7. ¢., that part of Low 
following the main body, though it will also 
come from the main body itself. When 
from the main body, it is more concentrated, 
and may be more readily defined; that 


localities. The sec- 
ond source is local, 
and more apt to “set-in” toward morn- 
ing, particularly in the neighborhood of 
| bodies of water, and they may occur in 
| the very center of High if the conditions 
| are favorable. The cause of this is, the 
heat that the land absorbed the day be- 
| fore is given off during the night. This 
heat evaporates the moisture on the same 
general principle as clouds are formed. 
This local fog is sometimes called “ river 
fog,” though I suppose it is liable to occur 
on oceans as well as rivers. If there is 
sufficient wind blowing, this fog will be 
dispersed as fast as it is formed, so in 
the morning there will be no semblance 
of it; but if the air is still it will spread 
itself over the immediate neighborhood 
and remain until a wind takes it away, 
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or the returning sun causes it to be dis- | attention to the fact that the laws which I 
pelled. here speak of are far older than the crude 

XXVI. WHERE THE RAIN FALLS.— | and ignorant notions that from time to 
Though Low is the agent of the storm | time have, for want of proper light, been 
and generates the wind which collects the | held by the world. Meteorology is not un- 
clouds, the clouds do not wait until they | like any other branch of knowledge. We 
reach the very center of Low before they | do not gain the whole truth in a day, and 
precipitate, but “ drop their fatness” before | many truths are dependent upon the ad- 
they reach the center, between the High | vancement of other truths before they can 
and the Low. be developed. 

XXVII. WHEN WINTER WILL SET-IN. XXX. There is an idea that in times of 
— There is an old-fashioned notion that | drouth the firing of cannon or immense 
winter will not set in until the “springs are | fires will induce rain. On account of the 
filled”; but this, like many other old no- | dryness of last summer (1881) there was. 
tions that the world believed in before the | considerable talk about it; and from time 
advent of the weather-map, has no founda- | to time many individuals have endeavored 
tion in fact, yet there is sufficient in it for | to get Government to order the extensive 
us to see why such a notion could be| firing of guns, or to build vast fires, in 
entertained. But, in these days, if win- | hopes, somehow or other, they know not 
ter set-in without the springs filling up, | how, to induce precipitation. Such attempts 
the old folks could not explain it. Now, | would not have the least effect, and would 
however, the weather-map explains it all, | be utterly valueless and mere waste of ma- 
and readily shows how the idea origi- | terial, We need heat to produce Low, but 
nated. As before stated, during the sum- | then the local heat that might be developed 
mer Low is on a high line; what moisture | thereby would be of no practical value. 
there is, is mostly developed in the north. | One might as well undertake to tow the 
In the fall Low takés the diagonal line. By | Great Eastern with a spider-web as to en- 
consulting the map it will be seen that | tice Low by any such contemptible force. 
these diagonal Lows produce more general | We must wait on Low, and, so faras we are 
moisture, and when they occur the springs | able to see at present, this is our only hope ; 
are necessarily filled. And this is all there | we have no way of inducing it to appear 
is in the idea of the advent of winter wait- | where the surroundings are not propi- 
ing until the springs are filled. Sometimes | tious. 





it occurs, and sometimes not. XXXI. METEOROLOGY OF THE FUTURE. 
XXVIII. A few general facts about High | —On an examination of this subject I think 
and Low. it will be readily seen that the more stations 


The changes of these two factors of me- | we have the more complete the weather 
teorology are curious and variable. Some- | system will be. At present we very much 
times it will be generally High over the | need more stations throughout the extreme 
United States, sometimes generally Low. | West, especially the north-west and south- 
There may be two, or even three of these | west. Again, these principles develop the 
centers on the map at once. When such | factthat our stations, however many we have, 
is the case they will neutralize each other. | can not benefit the Pacific slope, except- 
A low Low will neutralize a high Low, and | ing scientifically. For the service to be of 
the reverse. A high High will change the | value to the Pacific coast there should be 
condition of a north wind; a low High will | stations out on the ocean from ~300 to 
change the condition of a south wind. 1,000 miles to the west. What the future 

XXIX. As TO OLD IDEAS ON THE| may develop in this line remains to be 
WEATHER.—People may cling to old ideas | seen. At the rate that science is advancing 
on this subject with a tenacity worthy of | nothing would surprise us; indeed already 
the most enlightened thought. Yet in this | a plan has been suggested for deep-sea 
particular I would respectfully call their | anchoring for mid-ocean lighthouses. This 
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is necessary in order to make the weather | that the “weather-prophets ’ 


reports of any value to the Pacific slope. 


SKELETON MAPS. 


It will be readily seen that though the 
weather-map is of vast importance it can 
not be of much practical value to neighbor- 
hoods remote from Washington. It will be 
too old when obtained. Now, in order to 
give the whole country the benefit of the 
map, I propose that we have skeleton maps 
(see Fig. 5) printed, size large or small, 
as may best suit the taste, indeed they may 
be made sufficiently small to appear in the 
columns of a daily paper, but a large size, 





can foretell 
for weeks and months. All there is about 
this is, we should like to see them, They 
can guess at the weather, and if Low hap- 
pens to appear regular, and similar to some 


| former occasion, they may “hit it,” but if 


Low takes a notion ‘to alter his course, 
then they are all adrift. Scientifically, the 
“‘ weather-prophet ” business is mere boy’s 
play, etc., unworthy the recognition of any 
sensible man. If there is any one who does 
not believe this, let them study the weather- 
map and note the changes from day to day, 
and they will then see the absurdity of a 
“weather-prophet ” saying that “it will 

storm” on certain 
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yet there be no dis- 
turbance at all a hun- 
dred miles, distant. 
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Fig. 5.—SuGGESTION FOR A WEATHER-)Map, 


Say 12 x 18 inches, would be best to be 
hung up in offices, houses, etc. Instead of, 
as at present, reporting for certain localities, 
let the daily report be that Low and High 
are in such and such localities, with direction 
of movement, areas of rain or snow, etc. So 
soon as the public will learn to read this 
{ittle map it will surprise them how much it 
may convey. They may thereby not only 
know the local weather, but the weather 
for the whole country, and be able to be- 
come weather-prophets for themselves. 
XXXII. PROPHECIES OF THE WEATHER. 
—It is often asked: How far ahead is it 
possible to foretell the weather? Probably 
four days in advance is the greatest limit, 
yet this can not be depended upon. It all 
depends on the location of Low, and Low 





ton, S. C., on the 27th 
of August, because 
he had proclaimed that on the 25th and 
26th there would be storms in the “ Lake 
regions and around New York.” Mete- 
orologically, it was as absurd in him to 
make such a claim as, geographically, it 
would have been to have said Charleston, 
S. C., was on the St. Lawrence, or that 
Montreal was on the lower Atlantic sea- 
board. When the people become more en- 
lightened on this subject they will see the 
absurdity of such claims and treat all 
“ weather-prophets ” with contempt. What 
they will ask of the Weather Bureau will be 
for them to furnish the facts, then by the 
skeleton map they may become their own 
prophets. 

XXXIII. To come back to Low, without 


| regard to the movement or location of the 


is 2\ways surprising us. But it is remarked | planets, whether in opposition, conjunction, 
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in one part of the ecliptic or another; 
whether the moon be large or small, its 
horns level, or one lower than the other— 
new, half, full, or old; whether there be 
icebergs off our coast or not; whether the 
sun, moon, or stars are in eclipse or not; 
without regard to what the “old hunter 
and trapper,” or the “old man down 
East,” or ‘out West” may say; comets 
visible or not visible in our sky; whether 
peace or war reign, or even a load of bas- 
kets pass along the streets, old Low keeps | 
on his way, and on such lines as he pleases 
(or, perhaps better, as the sun dictates) ever 
from the west toward the east. 

Only through this system can the meteor- | 
ology of our globe be explained, and only 
through this system can we understandingly 
talk or write about the weather. 


CONCLUSION. 


What I have here written are facts, and 
not mere fancy—plain, substantial facts that | 
are stereotyped every day. No branch of 
human science is so presentable to the eye. 
It is unlike a book, which must be turned 
leaf by leaf in order for us to obtain all the 
wisdom therein revealed. The weather- 
map contains all there is of value to know 
about the weather. It may be read by any | 
intelligent person as readily as a map or | 
picture. 

The weather-map is the geography of 
the atmosphere. Without consulting this | 
map we have no more idea about the 
weather of our globe than we would have 
of the distribution of the land and water 
of our earth were we to shut our eyes to 
the knowledge that our brother the engineer 
has laid before us in his maps and charts of | 
land and sea. Within ten years we have | 
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accomplished wonders in this line. We 
could not have obtained this knowledge 
much before we did. The age was not pre- 
pared for it. 

In this particular I would apply to this 

wonderful map those beautiful lines of the 
psalmist, “The dew of thy birth is the 
womb of the morning.” We were in dark- 
ness; now we are in much light. Un- 
| doubtedly there is much more light yet to 
| be obtained, when the system is made 
more complete, more stations and inter- 
national exchanges of daily weather reports, 
etc. Yet I am thinking that what comes 
after will be the perfection of details rather 
than much addition to the general facts. 
There is probably nothing that will bring 
the extreme and different parts of the earth 
together like this. When stations are 
established over the whole world and daily 
reports sent in to the common centers it 
will do more toward making the world one 
grand family with common interests than 
any other one thing. 

It may be a mere dream at present to 
indulge in such a thought, yet it is among 
the possibilities, and ere another century 
roll ‘round it may be accomplished. It 
would seem wise in us not only to continue 
the present work, but to extend its borders; 
thereby we extend its usefulness and add 


| wonderfully to our storehouse of knowledge, 


and the better understand the system under 
which we live and how to profit by it— 
familiarize ourselves with nature in her 


| varied moods—and by this intercourse see 


more and more reflected therein, and there- 
by the better understand the wonderful 
plans of the Grand Architect of the uni- 
verse. 


Wasuincton, D. C. ISAAC P. NOYES. 
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OBSERVATION 


I EARNESTLY advise all young men to 
commence their studies, as much as 
possible, by direct observation of facts, 
and not by the mere inculcation of state- 
ments from books. A useful book was 
written with the title, “ How to Observe.” 
These three words might serve as a motto 
to guide us in the most important part of 





AND MEMORY. 


our early education—a part, unfortunate- 
ly, only too much neglected. It is aston- 
ishing how much we all go about with our 
eyes open, and yet see nothing. This is 
because the organ of vision, like other 
organs, requires training; and by lack of 
training, and the slavish dependence on 
books, becomes dull and slow, and ulti- 
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mately incapable of exercising its natural 
function. Let those studies, therefore, 
both in school and college, be regarded as 
primary that teach young persons to know 
what they are seeing, and see what they 
otherwise would fail to see. Among the 
most useful are botany, zodlogy, mineralo- 
gy, geology, chemistry, architecture, draw- 
ing, and the fine-arts. How many acountry 
excursion and continental tour have been 
rendered comparatively useless to young 
persons well drilled in their books, mere- 
ly from the want of a little elementary 
knowledge in these sciences of observa- 
tion. Another faculty of the mind that de- 
mands special culture is memory. Hap- 
pily, of all mental faculties this is the one 
which is most certainly improved by exer- 
cise; besides there are helps to a weak 
memory such as do not exist for a weak 
imagination or a weak reasoning power. 
The most important points to be attended 
to in securing the retention of facts once 
impressed on the imagination, are the dis- 
tinctness, vividness, and intensity of the 
original impression. It is better for the 
memory to have a distinct idea of one 
fact of a great subject, than to have con- 
fused ideas of the whole. Nothing helps 
the memory so much as order and classi- 
fication. Classes are always few, individ- 
uals many ; to know the class is to know 
what is essential in the character of an 





individual, and what least burdens the 
memory to retain. The next important 
matter is repetition. A man who finds it 
difficult to remember that Deva is the San- 
skrit for a god, has only to repeat it seven 
times a day, or seven times a week, and 
he will not forget it. The less tenacious 
a man’s memory naturally is, the more de- 
termined ought he to be to complement it 
by frequent inculcation. Again, if mem- 
ory be weak, Causality is perhaps strong ; 
and this point of strength, if wisely used, 
may readily be made to turn an apparent 
loss into a real gain. It frequently hap- 
pens that the man who is slow to re- 


member without a reason, searches after . 


the causal connection of the facts, and 
when he has found it, binds together by 
the bond of rational sequences what the 
constitution of his mind disinclined him 
to receive as an arbitrary and unexplained 
succession. Lastly, whatever facilities of 
memory a man may possess, let him not 
despise the sure aids so amply supplied by 
written record. To speak from a paper 
certainly does not strengthen, but has 
rather atendency to enfeeble the memory; 
but to retain stores of really available 
matter, in the shape of written or printed 
record, enables a man to command a vast 
amount of accumulated materials, at what- 
ever moment he may require them. 
F. S. BLACKIE. 





LINES TO THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


(Accompanying a box of the beautiful wood- 
land plant in full bloom, sent by the author to 
the PURENOLOGICAL JOURNAL). 

LITTLE woodland beauties, 
Pink, and white, and red ; 
*Neath the dead leaves hiding, 

In your mossy bed. 


Long I’ve watched thy coming, 
Long have searched for thee ; 
Spite of April’s frowning, 
Loth to set thee free. 
As an ardent lover, 
Wooing maiden fair ; 
Lo, I kneel before thee, 
In the fragrant air, 


Precious little treasure ! 
Dearest little sweet! 

No wonder April kept you 
So long in her retreat. 





Tiny little charmer, 
Think you I can part 

With such beaven-born sweetness, 
Since you have my heart? 


No, e’en gods would ravish 
Beauty such as thine ; 

And I claim thee wholly : 
Now at last you’re mine. 


Nestle on my bosom ; 
Touch my cheek and lip; 

Feed me with the nectar 
Such as fairies sip. 


Why so shy and blushing ? 
God has sent you here, 
That some lonely wanderer, 
You migh* bless and cheer. 
SARAH E. DONMALL. 


Port Fefferson, L. J. 
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SIR JOHN A. 


MACDONALD, 


THE STATESMAN OF CANADA, 


AVING occasion to look through the 

files of the PHRENOLOGICAL not long 
since in quest of certain biographical data, 
we were surprised to discover that in the 
vast array of persona! history and portrait- 
ure which our magazine contains, there had 
not been included certain men whose shin- 
ing abilities and State services had long 
These 
omissions were certainly not intentional, 


ago made them very prominent. 


but due to ordinary causes familiar enough 
to every magazine editor. One of them, 


the distinguished subject of the sketches 





which follow, we have been at some pains 


to supply, and few men in political affairs | 


are more deserving, we think, of the con- 
sideration of our readers than Sir John 
Macdonald. Turning first to a considera- 
tion of his organization we introduce the 
opinion of our chief examiner (to whom the 
portrait was submitted, with the simple re- 
quest that he prepare a brief summary of 
what characteristics it indicated), as follows : 

This man is a marked character, and the 
examiner* has not the slightest idea who he 
is or what he has done. We suppose the 
head to be rather above the full size. It is 
certainly very long from the opening of the 
ear forward, indicating a sharp, intense in- 


tellect whose action is rapid, and whose 
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criticisms are so trenchant as to be severe. | orator, artist, dramatist especially, or con- 
We judge the hair to be strong and dark, | troller of men and active affairs. We think 


| 
and from the size and prominence of the | he has his mother’s sharp, intellectual intu- 


features, we conclude that the temperament | 
is enduring and the qualities very positive. | 
He evidently has great practical talent. | 
The bace of the forehead is wonderfully | 
projected, and as a scholar he would be full | 
of history, scientific criticism, prompt in the | 
gathering of facts, and keen in recalling | 
and in co-ordinating them. If he were a | 
physician, he would be eminent in making | 
diagnoses ; if he were a business man, he 
would carry all the details; if he were 


scholarly, he would be known for literary 


ability, would remember his reading, would 


be able to quote largely and accurately. 
He would have made a splendid chemist, 


would excel in natural science anywhere, 


and as a linguist there are few superior to 


him this side of Burritt... He would excel 


as an actor, not in one or two lines of char- 
acter, but would take any part and do it 
justice. As a business man he would carry 
details and be master of them. He would 
govern assistants well and his word would 
be law. He thinks faster than most men, 


hence helpers never get an opinion of what 


ought to be done next quicker than he | 


reaches it. 


or store, he would control important busi- | 


ness operations, and though he is tough as 
a whip he would be likely to wear himself 
out, because such men never know when 
they have done enough. He is proud, posi- 
tive, he is patriotic. 
home circle and willing to sustain and com- 


fort as well as to control affairs. He would 


make a fine extemporaneous speaker, and 


the spirit and energy of his thoughts as he 


utters them are very impressive. He be- 


lieves in himself and in his cause, and is not | 


much inclined to ask advice or wait for it 
to be offered. He would make a fine lawyer, 


He would run a large factory | 


He is fond of the | 


ition, that he has her eyes and forehead, 
but his father’s middle face and middle 
head, and his father’s general disposition, 
so far as driving, and governing, and gen- 
eral independence is concerned. 





For upward of forty years Sir John Mac- 
donald has been in public service, three- 


| fourths of that time as a Minister of the 


Crown, and many times, by virtue of this 
ascendency of his party, he was Govern- 
ment leader and Prime Minister. Epito- 
mized, his official connection with Canadian 
affairs would read like this: He has served 
as Minister under six Governors-General— 
Elgin, Head, Monk, Lisgar, Dufferin, and 
Lorne, and seven Administrators—Rowan, 
Eyre, Williams, Mitchel, Windham, O’Grady, 
and McDougall. With the exception of the 
Finance Department and the Presidency of 
the Council, he has filled every office in the 
Cabinet, having been successively Receiver- 
General, Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
Minister of Militia, Attorney-General, and 
Minister of the Interior. He is the oldest 
Privy Councillor still active, and the frst 
and only Colonial member of her Majesty’s 
Privy Council. 

Sir John was born on the 11th of January, 
1815, at Kingston, Ontario. His father, 
Hugh Macdonald, was a Scotsman, having 
| emigrated from Sutherlandshire to Canada 
| several years before. Having received the 
| training of the Royal Grammar School, 
Kingston, he studied law and commenced 
| to practice in 1836. Ten years later he was 
made Queen’s Counsel. His advancement 
was rapid almost from the time he made 
his appearance before the Canadian bar as 
| a lawyer. 

In 1844 he was returned as a mem- 
| ber of Parliament, and from that time has 
sat continuously in it. From the time that 
he was appointed a member of the Ex- 
| ecutive Council of Canada in the Draper 

Administration, which lasted from May 11, 

1847, to March 10, 1848, he may be said to 
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have taken part in nearly every measure of 
importance to Canada. One of the most 
important was that which resulted in the 
union of all the British American Colonies, 
and to Sir John Macdonald at least as 
much credit is due as to any other man for 
setting the project on foot and bringing it 
to a success. In the Conference held at 
Charlottetown in 1864 for the purpose of 
effecting a union of the maritime provinces, 


he was a diligent worker; and at the” 


Quebec Conference which followed that of 
Charlottetown he presided, and there was 
laid the foundation which resulted in the 
Act of Union passed by the British Parlia- 
ment. When the new Constitution came 
into force on the first of July, 1867, he, as 
remier, was authorized to form the first 
Government for the New Dominion, and 
held his position until November, 1873. 

In 1871 he served as one of the ten Joint 
High Commissioners appointed by the En- 
glish and American Governments to consider 
the “4/adama Claims,” and whose labors at 
Washington resulted in the Treaty, which 
received the signatures of all the Commis- 
sioners on the 8th of May, 1871. He hasalso 
served Canada in her diplomatic relations 
with the mother country and other nations, 
frequently crossing the Atlantic as a dele- 
gate or commissioner, and on such occa- 
sions exhibiting great talent as a diploma- 
tist. In connection with the “Alabama 
Commission’ it was said that Sir John 
Macdonald was clearly one of the ablest 
men in it. In his private relations he is 
universally popular, and in politics his hold 
on the affections of his followers is some- 
thing extraordinary. 

In a letter recently received from Dr. A. 
M. Ross, formerly of Toronto, now of Mon- 
treal, to whose kindness we owe the photo- 
graphic portrait from which our engraving 
has been prepared, the following remarks 
occur : 

“As a statesman he stands head and 
shoulders above any other man in the 
Dominion of Canada. He is perfectly un- 
selfish ; although his career has abounded 
with opportunities to amass riches, he is 
now, and always has been, comparatively 





Although Sir John is a Tory 
and a political opponent of mine, I believe 
him to be a true friend of Canada, and the 
only real statesman we have in this coun- 


try.” 





> 


LIFE IN CUBA.—It requires a continuous 
residence for a considerable time to become 
accustomed to the scenes and sounds of the 
street. They are such as have no place this 
side the Atlantic, and belong rather to 
Tangiers and other ancient localities. A 
grotesque population passes to and fro all 
day, and the air is full of strange cries from 
hoarse and screeching throats. Every sec- 
ond man of the population seems to have 
taken to peddling for a livelihood. They 
are selling everything, though nobody ever 
seems to wish to buy. There are horse- 
loads of green cornstalks, and the animals 
stagger by with nothing of them visible but 
their noses and tails, urged and guided by 
words uttered in a tone which is like the 
last cry of despair. The charcoal vender 
hes also his long procession of animals, 
each one with his nose tied to his predeces- 
sor’s tail, and jostling the fodder-man with 
the only and universal fuel of the country. 
There is the man with the pig slung across his 
shoulders. The animal is half-grown, lean, 
and quite hairless, and is proclaimed through 
the streets by the combined voices of him- 
self and his owner. There is one who drives 
before him a flock of panting turkeys, who 
manages to make them go where he will, 
and when he stands still they all by one 
consent sit down in the middle of the street. 
Here comes one, vociferating, who has a 
motherly goat tied to the tail of his horse, 
and he declares that she is capable of nour- 
ishing a family. But the two kids who fol- 
low behind, brokenly pleading, do not by 
their appearance indicate that state of things. 
If it be early morning you will encounter 
the milkman, driving a herd of milch-kine 
through the streets and drawing the fluid 
into a glass tumbler at the front door of his 
customer’s residence. It is a good way; the 
family are getting the unwatered article, 
which can be afterward diluted to suit them- 
selves.—Home Fournal. 


























Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradixe that has enrvived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 














TO LONGFELLOW. 


MEN say that thou art now afar, 

In other world, in other star, 

That thou hast gone from earth away 

To fairer land, to brighter day. 

Ah! poet-soul! that may not be, 

For we are here, and thou art we ; 

A million hearts enfold thee here, 

Thou must not soar beyond their sphere. 


Where’er a breeze caressing blows, 
Where’er a lilac fragrance throws, 
Where’er a tree casts cooling shade 
Above a thoughtful man or maid, 

In sunset’s glow and moon’s soft ray, 
In Autumn bloom, and Summer day, 
Thou livest still in them and me, 
And ceathless still while still we be. 


From thine own house in Cambridge town, 
From Western plain and English down, 
From out this world, we truly know 

Thy spirit can not wholly go. 

Thy thought is thee, and where it shed 

Its sweetness on the heart or head, 

It lingers still, and ever must, 

Although the thinker sleep in dust. 


Thou art not dead, or surely they 

Whom thou'st remoulded from their clay, 
Would come to weep about thy bed, 

And crown with laurels thy dear head. 
Evangeline so pure and quaint, 

A tender maiden, yct 2 suint. 

Priscilla like the morning dew, 

Forever fresh, forever new ; 





Miles Standish with his loving plea, 

John Alden strong in fealty : 

All these would come, though spectres dim, 
If we had sung thy fun’ral hymn. 


Whilst these thy children live, shalt thou 
Too live, unchanged as now. 

Ah, no! thou canst not sleep in night, 
Whilst shines around this Easter light. 
How many pleasunt songs were sung, 
Altho’ thy heart was sorely wrung, 
When there beyond the rulling wave, 
One slept within her carly grave. 


Then as the houschold’s modest dove 
Came, after years, a long-wooed love, 

Who made thy heart and home so bright 
That naught but tire could quench ler light. 
Ah! bitter grief that rent the soul ; 

To make it yet more sweetly whole, 

Till deeper music from the smart 

Flowed out to cheer the people’s heart. 


Sweet Cambridge town henceforth shall be 
Connected with thy memory, 

And a pure poet’s life and lay 

Shall breathe its perfume there for aye. 
‘“*O weep not, friends!” we hear thee say, 
*“ There’s broader light released from clay, 
And over on this brighter side 

Is loving wife and youthful bride, 

And yet my spirit can I never 

From earthly scenes and loves dissever.” 


AMELIB V. PETIT. 
Easter, 1882. 


—_—— Sind 


DISCOURAGEMENTS. 


| Bape is full of them. They are the 
moths which destroy often the best 
fabrics of thought; they debilitate our 
hopes before they are woven into solid 
cloth, or perforate the soft fabric as it 
falls from the loom. Only the rare favor- 
ed few escape their ravages and behold 
unflawed the reward of vigilant effort. 
Frequently, from our narrow physical 
view, we see only our own discourage- 


ments, and think they enter not into the 


| more cheerful lives of those about us; 





but, as years broaden our range of vision, 
we see almost every life has its broken 
threads, and that our daily friends have 
perhaps interwoven and hidden theirs 
with a patient skill quite beyond us. 
Constant incentive and activity are the 
best safeguards against discouragements, 
just as use is the best preventive of moths. 
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If disappointment is the flower and fruit 
of early effort, let us cultivate and edu- 
cate our actions that there may be a later 
bloom and fruitage of satisfaction. 

We can not always overcome our physi- 
cal inabilities and surroundings. Women 
are less free to break the web of circum- 
stance, control difficulties, and fill the 
measure of their own aspirations than 
men, because prejudice, meagerly devel- 
oped bodily strength, and a lack of fran- 
chise prevent them occupying the prom- 
inent lucrative positions whereby they 
might accumulate means and experience 
to further the accomplishment of great 
desires. 

Marriage, the beautiful, holy tie of love, 
while it widens and blesses two lives, 
cramps sometimes with accumulated 
cares and a lack of intellectual breath- 
ing air the mind of man or woman. 
Usually, almost universally, it is the 
woman who loses caste and identity. 
She is Mrs. Peter Spooner, or whoever 
the case may be, and expected to further 
Mr. Spooner’s fame and fortune as well 
as his family. It is only men of deep, 
tender love and broad generosity, who 
pause to notice whether their wives’ lives 
develop as fully and independently as 
their own; whether the home surround- 
ings and position are as perfectly in ac- 
cordance with her taste and views of ad- 
vancement as theirs. 

Discouragements do not all come to 
the business men who fail to gain the 
reached-for goal of position or indepen- 
dence; they are just as keen, and more 
gnawing, in the lives of tired women 
whose moral and mental capacities are 
aching for field and development. The 
wedded, to enjoy life at its high-tide of 
human perfection, should endeavor to fit 
their physical and intellectual pace to 
each other, to consider each other’s views 
and comforts so fully as to lose self- 
thought in the mutual effort of sympathy 
and uplifting. 

With the educational advantages now 
offered the female sex, they have little 
occasion for early discouragement. It is 
only after the fitness for mental action 





and ability to take equal ground with 
man has been acquired, and the active 
struggle for place and sustenance begins, 
that the inequality of opportunity pre- 
sents itself; that society, with its impas- 
sable pales, and the lower stratum, with 
its profanation of purity, discourages wom- 
an and proves to her that the realization 
of awakened ambitions is impractical and 
vain. Then it is that her mind must be 
schooled to smaller expectations, the tal- 
ents grow inert, the thoughts revert pity- 
ingly to fading visions as the look-out 
narrows and the woman realizes fully that 
she is a woman; that only through great 
love and moderate submission can she fill 
out the happiest measure of life. 

Strong, self-reliant, well-balanced 
minds framed in sound bodies, are al- 
most proof against discouragements. A 
great deal depends upon the frame—more 
perhaps than meager human charity al- 
lows considering we have no individual 
choice or control of original material. 

Elasticity may be a more agreeable ex- 
pression as applied to mind than strength, 
as the term “strong-minded ” has been 
overused in regard to woman, and it is elas- 
ticity, the power to endure great tension 
and rebound, that constitutes our grand- 
est element of strength and guard against 
discouragements. As long as we possess 
elastic ability to repair the wasted forces 
we will not be borne down by disappoint- 
ments. Cheerful words and smiling faces 
illuminate any situation in life ; and what- 
ever our position on this great porchway 
of immortality, let us not spend the few 
days, or years, until the golden door swings 
ajar for us, nursing our discouragements. 

MRS, S. L. OBERHOLTZER. 


———-—— om - --— ---- 


FRIEND, when the mountain’s reached which you 
must climb, 
Stand not repining o’er its towering height ; 
Mount with the feet God gave you, lingering not, 
Sighing for eagle’s wings to speed thy flight. 


The steep and rocky path shall have an end, 
Courage! press onward to the distant cres* ; 
Only the toilers, who with patient steps 
Reach the green summit, wear the crown of 
rest. 
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MEMORIES OF MOTHER GOOSE. 


()** beautiful September day 1 went to 
see a kind-hearted, genial old gentle- 
man, living in a pleasant home in Charles 
St., Boston. I had gone from library to 
library, record to record, street to street, to 
hunt up some living man among her de- 
scendants who could tell me more about 
Mother Elizabeth Goose, the illustrious au- 
thor of “ Mother Goose’s Melodies.” At 
last I had found her great grandson, as en- 
thusiastic in talking about her virtues as I 
was in listening. This silver-haired, sunny- 
eyed old gentleman was John Flcet Elliott. 
His mother was a Fleet, and he showed me 
the picture of his uncle, Thomas Fleet, 
taken by Copley. I regret that my insuffi- 
cient leisure has prevented my knowing 
much of phreaology, yet the little I knew 
of it showed meat once that this old man’s 
head offered a fine study to the phrenologist. 
One organ he had specially developed— 
Mirthfulness. In my long talk with him he 
said many bright and humorous things that 
would make the soberest man laugh. His 
forehead was broad and high, his features 
regular and symmetrical, his eyes clear and 
blue. He was a man of far more that or- 
dinary intelligence, and seemed delighted 
in unrolling and showing any manuscripts 
he possessed giving light on his illustrious 
grandmother’s history. 

Mother Goose died one hundred and 
twenty-six years ago, at the age of ninety- 
two. Dr. Manning, pastor of the Old 
South Church in Boston, of which she be- 
came a member in 1698, in her thirty-third 
year, told me that he found her name in the 
church records. The Old South Church is 
the oldest Puritan meeting-house in Amer- 
ica, is one hundred and fifty-four years 
old, and there she worshiped for twenty- 
seven years before her death, or until her 
lameness kept her at home. In the Old 
South Church is a very conspicuous tablet 
erected to her memory. A very queer little 
Mother Goose House was erected at the 
first Old South fair, where the Boston little 
folk gave their entertainments, and after- 
ward, at the brilliant carnival of authors, 
they personated many scenes from Mother 





Goose. One little fellow perambulated the 
building in a very large, ingeniously made, 
artificial goose. The bonnet Mother Goose 
wore, the watch she used, and her porrin- 
ger, are still to be seen in the Loan Collec- 
tion. There are left besides of what was 
once her personal property, nine green 
chairs, five old leather chairs, an old-fash- 
ioned chest of drawers, an iron pot, a skil- 
let, four old spoons, and one old arm-chair. 
Mother Goose’s old arm-chair, the chair 
she rocked her babies in, singing her own 
songs, who wouldn’t like to see it? Though 
lame for four years before she died, she was 
busy and cheery to the last. The medicine 
she took cost 2/. 9s. 8.2. (about $12.50); her 
funeral, £3 ($15.00). Her sweet, sunny 
temper was one reason for her very long 
life. 

The Goose family came from England 
about the year 1656, and the last of the 
name died about the year 1807. It wasa 
very wealthy family, and many of them 
were proud of their wealth, but not of their 
name; and as early as 1660, some of them 
wrote their name Vergoose and Vertigoose, 
but most of them kept the quaint name of 
Goose. They came. originally from Nor- 
wich, England. 

“ The Man in the Moon came down too soon, 
To inquire the way to Norridge.” 


“ Norridge” was so important a place in 
the records of the Goose family, it was the 
first place the Man in the Moon inquired 
for. Mother Goose was Elizabeth Foster, 
daughter of William and Ann Foster, of 
Charlestown, Mass. There she lived until 
her marriage with Isaac Goose, of Boston, 
He was the most prominent and prosperous 
member of the family, a widower of fifty- 
five when he married Elizabeth Foster, a 
bright-looking woman, twenty-seven years 
of age. He had then ten children by his 
first wife, Mary Ballston. So Mother Goose 
began housekeeping with ten children. To 
these, in a few years, she added six of her 
own. 

The mother of sixteen children, so young, 
too! Do we wonder that as she sewed on 
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their buttons, darned their stockings, nursed 
them through their respective fevers, coughs, 
mumps, and measles, bathed their bruises, 
and soothed their sorrows, that she should 
sing (if she didn’t cry) of 

“ The old woman who lived in her shoe, 


Who had so many children she didn’t know what 
to do.” 


Her great-grandson says she gave them 
plenty of broth and bread, but she did not 
“whip them all soundly,” though “she put 
them to bed.” 

At the age of forty-five, when she was a 
most noble, lovable woman, Isaac Goose 
died. She most tenderly cherished the mem- 
ory of the eighteen years she had lived with 
him, and five years after her daughter Eliza- 
beth was married by the Rev. Cotton Ma- 
ther to Thomas Fleet, a printer, thirty years 
of age. He had come from Bristol, En- 
gland, three years before, and established a 
printing-office in Pudding Lane, now De- 
vonshire Ctreet, Boston. There, too, the 
young couple lived, and Mother Goose lived 
with them and nursed and cherished her 
first grandson, the little Fleet. Up-stairs 
and down-stairs she carried the baby, sing- 
ing her irrepressible songs. Thomas Fleet 
was in love with his art. He published 
ballads, and pamphlets, and small books for 
children, and other books. He was slowly 
growing rich, and as he sat quietly looking 
over his own proofs, putting in the points, 
and crossing out the blunders, he would 
hear “ Bye baby Bunting,” or “ Ride a dock 
horse,” or “ Baa-baa black sheep,” over 
and over again, so that he came very near 
putting in horses, and sheep, and babies, in 
his sober proof-sheets. He was really in 
danger of turning his proof of sermons and 
psalms into songs. 

“I wish that mother-in-law would stop 
singing,” he thought. “If she does not 
stop singing ‘ Goosy, goosy gander,’ where 
shall J wander?” ‘Then he would add up 
his accounts, trying to get the fractions 
right, and then “Sing a song o’ sixpence”” 
would sound forth clear and shrill again from 
some corner of the house. In spite of every- 
thing he would stop his figuring to think how 
funny the black-birds would look in that 





pie! Neighbor and friend and Thomas 
were tired of her singing, but the baby 
grew fat and happy, and Thomas Fleet had 
a keen sense of humor, and a bright idea 
came into his head one day. He would 
take down the songs she sang, and put 
them in a book. Some of them she had 
learned when a child from her song-loving 
mother, some she made up as she sang 
them. He would print them in a little 
book, and call it “Songs for the Nursery ; 
or, Mother Goose’s Melodics, printed by T. 
Fleet at his printing-house, Pudding Lane. 
1719. Price two coppers.” This was one 
hundred and sixty-three years ago, when 
Mother Goose was fifty-four years of age. 
A large part of the title-page was covered 
with a goose with a very long neck and 
mouth wide open. In 1856, a gentleman 
examining files of newspapers in the library 
of the Antiquarian Society at Worcester, 
found a dilapidated copy of this original 
Mother Goose, with about fifteen pages left 
of it. I don’t believe Mother Goose liked 
the picture of the goose on the outside, but 
all the children did, and Thomas Fleet 
made fun whenever he could, even at his 
best friend’s expense. 

But Mother Goose sang on to his other 
babies, and the world’s last baby may be 
sung to sleep by her songs. “Bye baby 
Bunting ’ is the tune to which all the 
world’s cradles will rock, and as for myself 
I seldom see the moon but I think of the 
cow that jumped over it. When my own 
little girl was once very sick and crying with 
pain almost all night long, I sat up in bed 
by her side singing to her over and over 
about “ Pussy in the well.” When my 
sleepy eyes were almost shut, I went from 
“Pussy in the well” to the “Man in the 
Moon,” from “Solomon Grundi ” to “ Baa- 
baa black sheep,” until the child would 
laugh between her cries, and, lulled by the 
jingle of “ Banbury Cross” and “the old 
woman on the white horse,” she would take 
a brief, restful nap, and I would sing on, 
“ wherever she goes—ever she goes—wher- 
ever she goes,”’ until I sang myself to sleep. 
Neither Tennyson’s best or Longfellow’s 
sweetest could have so charmed and lulled 
the child, and Mother Goose’s rhymes may 
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be remembered as long as the bards’ sweet- 
est songs. - 

My little boy learned to read marvelously 
quick after he got a copy of Mother Goose 
in large type. He soon rerd it all, and he 
would climb a tree like a litle squirrel and 
sing about “Solomon Grundi” at the top 
of his shrill voice. He would vary the text 
sometimes this way: “Solomon Grundi, 
born on Sunday, died on Monday, he wants 
to be an angel, poor Solomon Grundi—dory, 
dory, haddidooyer !” 

I saw the picture of the man who had 
been one of the first babies Mother Goose 
sang to—Thomas Fleet, Jr. He lived to 
carry on his father’s business, and to pub- 
lish one of the first papers in Boston. The 
wise, bright, kind face of the picture looked 
as if the man remembered still his grand- 
mother’s cheery songs. The great-grandson 
of Mother Goose, with a merry twinkle in 
his eye, tells many amusing anecdotes of 
his uncle Fleet. 

The story of “the man in the bramble 
bush” did me a world. of good when a 
child ; it is a sermon in itself. The best of 
us, to gain success at last, must make a few 
failures, scratch our eyes out at the very 
bush of experience, where we may scratch 
them in again—clearer, brighter eyes than 
ever, perhaps. Ever since Mcther Goose 
first sang it, all the wondrous wise people 
have had to build up noble deeds on the 
ruins of brave failures. 

Washington or Napoleon showed no 


more resolution or resignation than this 
hero of the bramble bush. Following Dr. 
Elliott’s instructions—Dr. ‘Elliott he is 
called by his oldest friends—I made a pil- 
grimage to the grave of Mother Goose in 
the old Granary burying-ground, Boston. In 
that almost forgotten spot lie the remains 
of all the Goose family,—Susannah, the 
mother of Isaac Goose; Isaac Goose, Mary, 
his first gentle wife, and two of her chil- 
dren; and the immortal Elizabeth, his second 
wife. There, too, rest Thomas Fleet and 
his family. Mother Goose has the homeli- 
est old brown stone of them all; it is old, 
and brown, and worn. I stooped down 
and gathered and brought away three little 
leaves, not of ivy, or cypress, or laurel, or 
myrtle, but of a little friendly weed that had 
grown lovingly up to the old stone. I won- 
dered as I gathered them how many of the 
busy throng of men and women passing 
through Tremont Street every day in sight 
of her forgotten grave, had been lulled to 
sleep by her songs from loving lips, that like 
hers were covered over with the silent dust. 
I went back to my sister's, where my own 
little girl was singing to the beautiful baby 
there, who was opening her beaming eyes 
so cheerily as she was trotted up and down 
to the rhyme of 


“ Ride a dock horse to Banbury Cross, 
To see the old lady on a white horse; 
Rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, 
She will have music wherever she goes.” 





LYDIA M. MILLARD. 





STAGNANT. 


EARIED with the work and worry of 

the day that was just closing, I rest- 

fully reclined upon the parlor sofa, and 
thought what a blessed thing it would be to 
have nothing in all this wide world todo. If 
I could only go off alone and live a hermit’s 
life, with naught to tempt or annoy, what a 
holy and happy life would be mine! Dream- 
ily I thought, until into dream-land I had 
wandered and found myself on a beautiful 
hill-side, where shady trees and a sparkling, 
rushing rivulet freshened the scene. “Oh, 
what a charming place!” 1 exclaimed. 


“Away from the crowd of people, where 
everything is at rest ; excepting these bright, 
busy waters.” 

“ Tell me, little brook,” I began. 

“Nay, stop me not, for I must hasten on 
to water the plain, and give cooling drinks 
to thirsty men and cattle below.” And on- 
ward it sped. 

I turned and almost stepped into an aunt- 

Phill that was fairly alive with its thousands 
of little people hurrying to and fro, many of 
them dragging great loads—so busy they 
heeded me not. Among white clover tops 
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was heard a buzzing of bees, where they 
were culling the sweets. Was there noth- 
ing idle here? Looking up into a tree, I 
asked, “ Little leaflets, what are you doing ?” 
“Growing, growing.” They rustled with 
a scornful toss. Two birds were joyfully at 
work building a nest in the tree. 

“ As] find nothing idle here but the trunk 
of this tree, I shall sit down and rest with it,” 
T said, as I leaned against its sturdy bark. 
“Foolish one,” came a voice from within, | 
“‘so you think me idle, like yourself. Do 
you not know that I never tire of carrying 
sap-for my branches and leaves, drinking in 
rain and sunshine, and growing larger and 
stronger, that I may be made into useful 
lumber some day? And you, too, should 
be working and growing. When work is 
done we begin to die. So you came here 
where the busy world could not contaminate 
you ; thinking to become pure, holy, and 
wise. Let me tell you a little story: Once | 
upon a time two sister brooks ran gayly | 
splashing down this rocky hill-side; when | 
upon a summer’s day, one of them began 
to murmur and fret, saying it was so tired | 
of this humdrum life, with man and beast ! 





1 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
} 
| 





drinking its waters ; sticks, dirt, and animals, 
marring its purity. The little flowers along 
its banks looked their thanks for the refresh- 
ing dews it sent them every morning and 
evening; and nodded their heads encour- 
agingly. But to no purpose. The sun 
finally hearkened to its complainings, and 
sent down its scorching beams to dry up 
the fountain springs; thus leaving the 
waters to rest and purify themselves. And 
now look down yonder valley and you may 
see its remaining waters in a lonely little 
hollow, covered with a green scum, and so 
foul that even the wild beasts shunit. Look 
and learn; for a stagnant body or a stag- 
nant mind, like this stagnant pool, soon be- 
comes an unclean thing. But if you would 
be pure, strong, useful, and happy, find out 
what you can best do, and like tree, bird, 
and insect, do it; or, if you prefer to, remain 
idly here, a companion to this stagnant 
pool.” 

“No, no,” I exclaimed, jumping to my 
feet, from the ground, or rather sofa, where 
I had been dreaming; I rubbed my eyes 
and sat down to ponder over “a dream that 
was not all a dream.” S. M. BIDDLE. 


2 2 


HOME CONDUCT. 


HAVE just finished reading a book 

entitled “The Amenities of Home.” 
The author’s name is withheld. Evidently 
it was written by a woman moving in the 
higher circles of life, with wealth and influ- 
ence, and, withal, a “society ’” woman, who 
addresses herself mainly to homes with sim- 
ilar surroundings ; and yet humbler homes 
can see that they are included in the gen- 
eral unhappiness she makes all homes dis- 
cover. The “skeleton” of all households | 
is laid so bare to view, that I put down the | 
book with a heavy sigh—an unspeakable | 
sorrow—that it was all too true; that do- 
mestic bliss, the ‘ only good that has sur- 
vived the fall, ’’ should yet show such a fall- 
ing off. 

Here are some of the remedies she pro- 
poses : Politeness, good breeding, the ability 
to enter a drawing-room easily, to bow, to 
courtesy gracefully, etc. 





Alas! and alas! this struck me as all ve- | 


neering which only Azdes the quality of the 
wood without at all altering its substance ; 
in other words, a remedy not at all suited to 
the gravity of the disease. Is there any 
adequate remedy? For my own part, in 
seeing how, in all homes, something always 
militates against perfect happiness, I am 
only reconciled in believing that the good 
God never intended us to find our rest here, 


| and so has put a thorn in every earthly 


nest, that we may aspire to nobler habita- 
tions—the life untrammeled by flesh. Can 
there be real happiness while two opposite 
natures inhere within us? Then, too, how 
opposites, in almost everything, attract each 
oiher, to marry, to bring into the world 
children whose whole moral natures must 
be a constant battle-ground, partaking, as 
they must partake, of the opposite natures 
of their parents. Can not ¢#zs be a little 
solution of the unhappiness of all homes ? 
The author of the book mentioned would 
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have these homes kept keyed up to the con- | 
ventionalities of society life; have their in- 
mates always upon their polite behavior. | 

Now, to me, the very word “ home,” means | 
a place where poor human nature so hard 
bestead in the great world may unbend, re- 
lax, show even its worst or more selfish 
side, because we can be sure that none of 
our naughtiness will go further: a family 
being supposed to be united in keeping 
up at least the family character. Enough 
of deception, of calling things by wrong 
names, of bows and smiles to those utterly 
repugnant to us, goes on in outside life; let 
us drop the mask at our own firesides, as- 
sured that our dear ones will forgive the 
petulant speech, the little lapses of polite- 
ness, and attribute them, as they should to 
the wear and tear of life and bread-win- 
ning. Must we stay at home when a valu- 
able dress is ruined by a careless move- 
ment at table, with a smile of questionable 
import at least, “ It’s of no consequence” : 
“Oh, I’m not cold,” though in a neighbor’s 
house we are endangering our lives by sit- 
ing in a draught? To me, that is not a 
home where I must be continually on my 
guard lest I offend some one, or state an | 
unpalatable truth ; but the one spot where | 
we may say just what we think, knowing it | 
will not be misinterpreted. It is not to be 
supposed that in our own family circle we 
can ever maliciously say things to wound. 
While I admire an agreeable address, yet 
I can not attain to this; and shall I pass 
by a basket of noble fruit because of the 
roughness of the basket? Have I lived my 
life and failed to learn that the roughest 
bark often hides the best tree ? Is it not one 
thing, at least, to be thankful for that there | 
is one spot where we may act ourselves ? 

Our author says, “ We are not the same 
strong-handed, steel-visaged personages to | 
our family we are to the world; we are 
then fighting without gloves, with our own 
people.” 

True; and this, instead of making it the 
worse, is to me the comfort of it. Never- 
theless, it is a sorrowful fact, and one that 
should make us, as human beings, hang our | 
heads in shame, that even the holiest ties, | 
the purest affection we are capable of, are so | 





adulterated with pettiness, wzchedness ; yes, 
that, after all, is the word, and the solution 
we can not escape from. ‘God made man 
upright, but he has sought out many inven- 
tions,” among which is how not to be happy. 

We are told, in this book, of a boy who 
wished his beautiful home would take fire 
and burn up, so he could escape from it. 
Does any one doubt the native wickedness 
of that boy, or of his ancestors at least? 
We are told of a family that met with re- 
verses and had to leave their sumptuous. 
city home, and make one amid the oil re- 
gions; of the mother in despair at her chil- 
dren’s lost opportunities. ‘But out of the 
wreck of her fortune she had secured suf- 
ficient to furnish prettily, parlor and dining- 
room, and would at night light up brilli- 
antly, have the table set as for a feast, and 
require all to come in dressed as fora party. 
She attended to their education herself, 
though not fitted for it by her training. 
She did as well as she could, taught them 
to bow, courtesy, dance, draw, play, and 
sing. So that when they became prosper- 
ous enough to go back to their city home 
and cousins they were not ashamed.” Now 
{ would not say that was not good educa- 
tion, but it seemed to me, more like weakly 
clinging to the past, and not bringing 
them to an education they must in some 
measure acquire amid their new surroufid- 
ings, more fit to make them strong and self- 
reliant citizens. 

Somehow I came to have a real pity for 
the author of this book. She seemed so 
powerless to know the real remedy for 
human sorrow; as though gracefulness, 
music, dancing, painting, and dress could 
assuage even one of its pangs. Is not this 
“healing the hurt of the daughter of my 
people” slightly ? 

She says, ‘“‘Good manners are the shadow 
of virtues, if not the true grain of the seed.” 
To me, it seems that while good manners, 
—that is, the ability to say and do just as all 
polite society does, not the good manners 
that spring from a good and honest heart— 
go far to make life—home-life—tolerable ; 
and also to promote the best interests of 
the persons practicing them; that to pass 
life in cultivating unceasingly courtesy, much 
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valuable time that might be employed in | 


conferring lasting blessings on our associ- 
ates is sacrificed. Very few of our great re- 
formers, or the world’s benefactors, found 


Now, I have read of and seen some of 
the most depraved of men and women, 


whose manners were all unexceptionable ; 


time for the small sweet courtesies—the | 


conventionalities—of life. 

While the main drift of this book seems 
good, and much valuable information is 
contained in it, it yet leaves the reader 


some of the most untruthful, whose tongues 
dropped honey, whose sweet manners fairly 


| put to shame the hard truth-speaking man 


somehow impressed with the smallness of | 


the remedies prescribed for that race- 
old and sorrowful disease, an unhappy | 
honee. 
a book with such a profound sorrow for its 
author and the world at large. With two 
more quotations and a reply to the first, I 
close this criticism. 
manners so called are therefore better than 
no manners at all.” 


I do not know when I have closed | 


She says, “ company- | 


or woman. What is the use of all this out- 

| ward veneering to a foul heart? “Is there 
never coming a time when every man shall 
speak truth to his neighbor?” What a 
| falling off there will then be in friendships 
founded upon soft-spoken words and out- 
ward courtesies. Deeper than all the learn- 
ing of schools, society manners, the ameni- 
ties, lies the cure of earth’s ills. But the 
book closes with these excellent words: 
a We almost welcome ig suffering if it 
would make us so strong, noble, and true 
as some people have been.’ ; 


| 
HARRIET N,. SMITH. 





WHO SHOULD 


S woman is, and always has been, the 

gate-kceper of society, the rules of 
etiquette that she lays down must ever be 
binding. She makes social laws for her 
own protection, interest, and convenience, 
and, since she demands that man must 
obey them rigorously, she should be care- 
ful not to violate them herself. She has 
declared, and very justly, that, after a 
man has been introduced to her, the priv- 


ilege of continuing or discontinuing the | 


acquaintance when next they meet shall 
rest entirely with her. It is her right— 
and her duty, indeed—to recognize him 


on any subsequent occasion if she wishes | 


to. 
to understand that she fails to approve 
him, and the fact, whatever the cause, 
must be accepted. He can not, with any 
social propriety, speak to her, much less 
inquire the reason of her quietly ignoring 
him. 

Nothing, one would think, could be 
better or more generally known than this 
rule of etiquette. It has been from time 
immemorial the canon, written as well as 
unwritten, of all good society. Women 
seem to be perfectly aware of it—it would 


Unless she does recognize him, he is | 
| “I know that very well; 


SPEAK FIRST. 


be very strange if they were not—and yet 
they are constantly sinning against their 
own edict. 

Who has not heard them express mild 
surprise because some man who had been 
presented to them again and again had 
not bowed to them on meeting them on 
the street, at the theater, or in the draw- 
ing-room ? 

If you ask them, “ Did you recognize 
him ?” they will be apt to reply, “Oh, no; 
|of course not. He should have spoken 
firs 

Being reminded of the well - defined 
etiquette bearing on the subject, they are 
likely to add: 
but no woman 
| wants to take the initiative. Men should 

do that: it’s their business; it doesn’t 
belong to us. No one expects us to make 
ourselves so bold.” 

| Meanwhile the unoffending offender 
feels mortified that the surprised, often 
the complaining woman or women, have 
repeatedly passed him without a sign. 
What has he been guilty of, he thinks— 
what breach of decorum or good man- 
ners? The cause may lie deeper. She 
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may consider him an improper person to 
keep up acquaintance with. Somebody 
may, somebody must have defamed him 
to her. He is sure he has done nothing ; 
but she must certainly believe he has 
done something—otherwise she wouldn’t 
refuse to admit his existence. What can 
it be? 

He nearly makes up his mind to in- 
quire ; he is anxious to learn, as any sen- 
sible person would be under the circum- 
stances, why and in what he has been 
slandered. But he remembers it is not 
his place nor his privilege. Etiquette has 
so decided ; and he holds his peace with 
a canker gnawing at his content. While 
the woman is surprised and uneasy, he is 
troubled and humiliated, and for the same 
reason—because she deliberately violates 
a rule which good breeding has imposed 
and custom has sanctioned. 

This being at cross-purposes defeats 
the very objects society has in view— 
agreeable intercourse, with exchange of 
ideas and opinions, between persons of 
culture and taste. 

From the stand-point of society, man’s 
presentation to woman is a privilege, and 
is counted as a pleasure, for she invariably 
has precedence there ; in its consecrated 
walks she is held to be the superior creat- 
ure. There is, happily, no question of 
the equality of the sexes in the purely 
social world, man’s inferiority, within 
that strictly conventional domain, being 
a foregone conclusion. If she waits for 
him to greet her first, after a formal intro- 
duction, she puts it in the power of every 
man that may desire her acquaintance 
(and what womanly woman fails to be- 
lieve there are many men longing for an 
opportunity to know her?) to claim it 
anywhere, at any time, without recourse 
to the proper and regular channels. She 
must speak first, or not at all, if she 
wishes to guard herself against intrusion, 
unconventionality, and social irregularity 
of every order. There is no need to 
point out the excellence, the advantage 
of the rule of etiquette as it at present 
stands. Women made it, and favor it in 
all instances where their own personality 





is not involved. They should either 
favor it, and act upon it there, likewise, 
or abrogate it altogether—there is no 
medium ground. 

Let the rule be strictly followed under 
all conditions, so that, when a woman does 
not recognize a man after an introduc- 
tion, he may clearly understand that she 
declines to continue his acquaintance, 
and that, if he speak to her first, he must 
be set down either as an impertinent cox- 
comb or as a person ignorant of the laws 
governing good society. BS 

JUNIUS H. BROWNE. 


BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT.—The following 
incident trom the annals of the late strug- 
gle between North and South, goes far to 
lighten up an era in our national history 
whose general character was saddened 
with suffering and death, and gloomy with 
evil portent: 

In the spring of 1863 two great armies 
were encamped on either side of the Rap- 
pahannock, one dressed in blue, the other 
in gray. As twilight fell the bands on the 
Union side began to play ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and “Rally Round 
the Flag,” and that challenge of music 
was taken up by those on the other side, 
and they responded with “The Bonnie 
Blue Flag” and “Away Down South in 
Dixie.” It was borne in upon the soul of a 
single soldier in one of those bands of 
music to begin a sweeter and more tender 
air, and slowly as he played it there joined 
in a sort of chorus the instruments upon 
the Union side, until finally a great and 
mighty chorus swelled up and down our 
army: “Home, Sweet Home.” When 
they had finished there was no challenge 
yonder, for every band upon the farther 
shore had taken up the lovely air, so at- 
tuned to all that is holiest and dearest, 
and one great chorus of the two great 
hosts went up to God; and when they 
had finished, from the boys in gray came 
a challenge: “Three cheers for home!” 
and they went up, resounding through the 
skies, from both sides of the river. 
‘*Something upon the soldiers’ cheeks 
washed off the stains of powder.” 
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HOW THE FRENCH EAT. 


FROM ALPHONSE KARR’S “ LETTERS FROM MY GARDEN.” 


ease the questicns of every day, 


| 


“And the proof that these humble ali- 


there is one question which is of every | ments have been imagined more to satisfy 


age and country. We speak of bread. By 
bread, I understand food, for in France 
there is a prejudice in favor of bread. Sup- 


pose meat and vegetables of every kind to | 


be cheap; suppose game to enter into 
houses, and fish to throw themselves on the 
shores ; should there be no wheat, no bread, 
the French would consider themselves fam- 
ished and would probably die of hunger. 

They are the most rigid of modern Pyth- 
agoreans. 

“You ask me,” says Plutarch, “why 
Pythagoras abstained from eating the flesh 
of animals. On the other hand, 7 ask 
you, who was the first man who raised to 
his mouth the bleeding flesh of an animal 
which he had seen living; the first man 
who, belying our mother Tellus, and offend- 
ing Ceres, the inventor of laws, and Bac- 
chus, the consoler of men, accused them of 
not being able to feed us, and, to innocent 
vegetables, to the milk of herds, to savory 
fruits, added on his table corpses and bones, 
and, not content with the milk of the sheep, 
wished also to drink its blood and eat its 
limbs. 

“And the animals which you devour, 
which you kill to satisfy factitious and dis- 
ordered appetites, are not ferocious and 
dangerous animals; you eat neither lions, 
tigers, nor wolves ; you eat the lamb which 
takes grass from your hand, the hen and 
the pigeon accustomed to come at your call. 





your cruelty than your hunger, is that you 
are forced to conceal them from yourself. 
You do not, like the lion, tear the living 
lamb, and place its still warm flesh between 
your teeth. No, you kill it coolly, several 
days before you are hungry; you cause it 
to be cooked, you season it with spices and 
condiments of all sorts; otherwise your 
stomach would reject with loathing all these 
corpses which you can induce it to accept 
only by disguising them.” 

This is the substance of what Plutarch 
says: Alas! the most incontestable advan- 
tage which man has over other animals, is 
that he is competent to devour everything 
that exists, that which vegetates in the 
earth, ripens on the trees, swims in the 
water, flies in the air, roams over the plain 
or through the forest, to drink the milk of 
flocks, the juice of the vine and the blood 
of animals. If he does not eat men, it is 
because their flesh is hard and tough. The 
jaws of man present a complete collection 
of all the sorts of teeth known among ani- 
mals; this jaw is the most complete, the 
only complete arsenal of this kind which 
Nature has formed. 

So I pardon man for eating meat, though 
it sometimes appears to me a little queer to 
see at table an elegant, delicate, sensitive 
woman, say to you virtually: “What limb 
of this corpse shall I offer you ?”” and praise 
such or such a part of this dead body in 
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form of a funeral oration, to entice you to 
devour more. The necessity alluded to by 
Plutarch, of concealing, if not from the stom- 
ach, at least from the imagination, the 
corpses on which man feeds, has imposed 
on the animals which are served up on the 
table names different from those they bore 
while living :—“ meat,” for flesh ; “‘ mutton,” 
for sheep ; “ beef,” for cattle, etc. It is only to 
be regretted that this were not more gen- 
eral, and this dictionary more complete. I 
do not like the custom of serving up a hare 
with the skin on the paws, or a pheasant 
with the plumes of its tail arranged. What- 
ever reminds us of the life of what we eat 
is cruel and repugnant. I prefer not to 
know, or at least not to recognize them. 

But if the Frenchman is a Pythagorean 
because he prefers bread to everything else, 
because he can not do without it, it is 
not through abstinence. Those among us 
whom money or other habits permit to eat 
of everything—animals, fish, etc.—eat bread 
as well as those who eat only bread. 

We speak here only of the anatomical 
right. Man is born with the right to eat— 
his necessities, his stomach, his teeth, are 
his authority. Society has assumed the 
surveillance of this right of eating, submit- 
ting it to restrictions, to conditions. She 
has afterward regulated in their turn these 
restrictions, these conditions, these modifi- 
cations, which would soon have resulted in 
negation. This double surveillance is the 
subject, starting-point, and the object of 
all the laws, as it is the object more or less 
direct of all the efforts, all the tendencies 
of man. I except true poets, who are a variety 
of the species, and true lovers, who are the 
invalids, as it issaid. Magdéster artis, in- 
genigue largitor, says Perseus. 

It is the stomach which has taught us 
everything and given us invention and 
genius. 

It seems to me that in theory we do not 
give to bread, that is to sustenance, the im- 
portance which it has practically. Thus, I 
am often astonished at one thing: we have 
acquired the habit of giving, as the only 
barometer of public prosperity in France, 
the price of stocks at the Bourse of Paris. 
Why is it exclusively the price of stocks 





which indicates, as the low-water-mark of a 
bridge indicates the high and low tides, the 
situation of public prosperity? Why should 
it not be also the price of almonds or of 
umbrellas? or rather, to speak seriously, 
why should it not be the price of grain? 
Why should it not be prosperity itself, in- 
stead of one of its signs? You will tell me 
that there are certain things to be regarded 
before deciding whether prosperity could be 
ascertained by the high or low prices of 
grain. Agreed; but what prevents them 
from being regulated? For example, if 
everything depended upon the price of 
grain, as that would naturally be, without 
the sometimes immoral stock-jobbing and 
speculation which is made upon grain, the 
cultivator would not have to fear on 
one thing which he sells, a fall in the price 
which would affect at the same time every- 
thing which he buys. But we have not room 
for these details in the dimensions and form 
of this article. It is especially in speaking 
of things useful that we must avoid being 
long or tedious. I leave it for others to 
fathom the subjects which I can but point 
out and touch upon. 

There should be no famine in France. 
France can furnish more grain than she can 
consume; besides, meat, farinaceous food 
of all sorts, and vegetables may easily be 
added. We are then to occupy ourselves 
solely with the possible dearness of grain. 
With proper care, there should never be 
dearness, for high price is not dearness. 
Suppose, in fact, the fields waving with 
golden harvests, the trees laden with fruit, 
the granaries overflowing; suppose grain 
at the lowest price it has ever been; if you 
have no money this low price is for you 
dearness. Bread is dear at a sow the pound 
if you have not that soz. In face of this 
abundance, youare a Tantalus dying with 
thirst in the midst of the waters. 

Suppose, on the contrary, the harvest only 
tolerable, or scanty; grain, we have said, 
can not fail. Thanks to its variety of cli- 
mate, France gains on the one hand what 
she loses on the other. Suppose this grain 
at a high price, at a very high price even ; if 
you have much money, you need not suffer, 
you pay much, but you do not pay dear, It 
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is only necessary, therefore, to avoid dear- 
ness, that grain should be sold only in pro- 
portion as you have money: at a high price 
when you have much money, at a low price 
when you have little; but to arrive at this 
result, which at first sight appears absurd, 
that is to say, impossible, we must reverse 
the question, as Mahomet did, who, having 
ordered a mountain to come to him, and 
seeing that the mountain was disobedient, 
or at least was very slow to obey, said : “If 
the mountain will not come to me, I shall 
go to the mountain; the result will be the 
same.” 

If the price of grain can not rise and fall 
in proportion as you have money, have 
money in proportion to the price of grain. 
Nothing is so simple, notwithstanding the 
appearance. Manufactures, especially in 
England, have established a dangerous con- 
test. The object is to manufacture at the 
lowest possible price. Thus manufacturers 
have economized first on the purchases, on 
the combustibles, on the preparations; they 
have economized by order, by innovations, 
etc. When they have reached the end of 
these economies, they have economized in 
manual labor. We are assured that there 
are in England laborers who scarcely eat. 
The triumph would be to have those who 
did not eat at all. But it is doubtful whether 
the human species can attain so great per- 
fection. For want of this, machines have 
been invented; machines do not eat bread, 
but they consume coal. Besides, we must 
still have men to manage them, and these 
men must have bread. 

Well, one method of lowering wages pro- 
portionally is to lower the prices of pro- 
visions; this should be the object. But, at 
the same time, in order that the prices of 
provisions may be lowered without reducing 
those who produce them to famine, the 
prices of everything else must be propor- 
tioned to this, whatever it may be. That is 
so true, so necessary, that, by the force of 
things alone, it is settled nearly thus: in 
countries where the living is dear, wages 
are higher. Therefore, we repeat, it would 
be more reasonable to take the price of 
grain for a sign of prosperity and a univer- 
sal regulator, than the prices of stocks at 
the exchange. 





Man, in a material point of view, is a 
machine, which is wound up by the stom- 
ach; so whatever can make living cheap, 
that is to say, render life easy, is a matter in 
which I have great interest. Parmentier, 
who endowed France with the potato, has 
not had, I hope, in public opinion, the rank 
which is his due. Men expend their admi- 
ration first on those who do them harm, 
then on those who amuse them. Let a real 
benefactor of humanity present himself, 
they have no more money. 

Invent to-morrow a gun which will kill 
men farther off than another, devise a bomb 
which shall vomit death under forms more 
varied than ancient bombs, find a fire which 
can not be extinguished and whose ravages 
it would be impossible to arrest, attention 
will be earnestly excited, committees nomi- 
nated, learned bodies will make reports, 
they will give your name to the fire, to the 
bomb, or to the fusil. But discover a new 
aliment, or imagine a method of rendering 
its production more easy and consequently 
the price less high, and no person will pay 
attention to it. Meanwhile, if a dish of 
luxury is in question, something useless and 
very dear, it would not be impcssible to in- 
terest people in it. But when Parmentier 
persevered in attempting to introduce the 
potato as an article of sustenance, he was 
compelled to struggle nearly all his life; 
then, when these roots had been adopted 
(which was not immediately, for this tuber 
was introduced into France about 1620, 
and Valmont de Belmare, in 1775 again re- 
asserts the unhealthy and poisonous quali- 
ties which had been attributed to it); then, 
when this present had at last been accepted, 
the name of Parmentier, which a just grati- 
tude should have given to it, was withheld, 
while we have always Lefaucheux guns, 
Paixhan bombs, etc. 

France, vanity apart, is a truly fortunate 
country. Its climate, which possesses all 
the temperatures of other countries, with 
the exception of extreme heat or cold, has 
permitted it to acquire and appropriate al- 
most all the productions of the entire world. 
Most of our fruits are of foreign origin: the 
peach-tree comes from Persia, the apricot 
from Armenia, the cherry from the King- 
dom of Pontus in Asia, the plum-tree from 
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Syria, the almond-tree from Greece, the 
mulberry comes to us from Persia, and the 
white mulberry from China; the potato, the 
crop of which is valued in France at two 
hundred millions of francs, was brought 
from Peru; rice comes from America, etc. 
A whole paper would not suffice to give a 
catalogue of all the fruits, vegetables, and 
flowers, the true capital of the world, which 
are acclimated in France. 

There are other productions which live 
here only in the hot-houses of the Jardin 
des Plantes of Paris. I believe that a cup 
of coffee produced by the coffee-trees and 
sweetened by the canes confided to the di- 
rection of M. Neumann could not be had 
for less than five hundred francs; this is 
the reason why we daily see ships go to 
seek for the coffee of Parisian porters and 
the tea of the ladies, coffee and sugar in 
America, and the leaves of the Chinese 
shrub. 

We must not, in favor of these foreign 
plants, neglect and forget their equivalents 
originating in France or naturalized with 
us. Not to mention the bees which give us 
honey and wax, with which we were satis- 
fied before we had the juice of the sugar- 
cane, and the brains of whales to make 
our candles; we know at present how to 
extract sugar from everything. Learned 
men have recently made sugar from rab- 
bits ; they have discovered that by punctur- 
ing in a certain manner a certain spot in 
the brain of rabbits, their blood is changed 
into sugar. A report on this subject has 
been made to the Academy of Sciences. 

It is especially when I am dissatisfied with 
thecreature, that I contemplate with pleasure 
the gratuitous benefits with which the Crea- 
tor has loaded man. One of the things 
which charmed me in my residence on the 


sea-shore, is that we can not die of hunger | 


there, while it is very easy elsewhere ; every 
time the sea retires and leaves a part of its 
bed, it offers to the dwellers on its shores 
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be lost. Thus, I have been assured that the 
Germans are very fond of snails, which are 
eaten in France by very few; while these 
same Germans have a horror of frogs, which 
pass here for a delicate dish. The stomach 
acquires habits, you see. I have been told 
als that the Persians abhor the sturgeon, 
that the Russians eat neither shad nor 
craw-fish, and that the Icelanders have 
an invincible repugnance for the eel. In 
certain provinces of France, they eat adders 
under the name of hedge eels; the Chinese 
eat birds’ nests; the inhabitants of the 
islands of the Pacific consider little dogs a 
savory dish; in many countries they eat 
horse-flesh ; people who have eaten of the 
cat assert that it can not be distinguished 
from the rabbit. I have seen many hunters 
eat the owl with pleasure and compare it with 
an excellent chicken. Not to speak of these 
extreme resources, for the repugnances of 
the stomach, that tyrannical viscera to 
which we are all slaves, are often invincible. 
There are many things lost which would be 
a great resource for the unfortunate, in two 
ways: first, by furnishing them a more or 
less agreeable aliment, afterward by increas- 
ing the disposable quantity of the other pro- 
ductions of which I have spoken. 

On the coast in the environs of Havre as 
well as on the other side of the water, on 
the shores of lower Normandy, and doubt- 
less on almost all sea-shores, when the sea 
retires, it leaves uncovered the fields of the 
poor, that is to say, a certain number of 
plants which grow in the depths of the sea 
are not only edible like certain vegetables 
of the land, but have also a savor as agree- 
able as the latter. The w/va /actuca, which 
has a little the appearance of common let- 
tuce, is eaten raw or cooked. It is the 


| same with the w/va /anceolata and some 


others. We may also eat the fucus sac- 
charinus, and the fucus palmatus. Several 
Asiatic nations make great use of alge and 
varechs; and the swallows’ nests, so de- 


at least wherewith to appease their hunger ; | licious to the Chinese, are composed by the 


crabs, limpets, and several other shellfish, 


with many other gratuitous harvests which | 


Providence has-reserved for those of his dis- | 


esculent swallow of the fucus and other 
marine plants. 
I have not, myself, eaten their various alge, 


contented children who have no lands. It | and speak only from hearsay; but I have 


must be confessed that they allow much to | several times eaten, and with as much pleas- 
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ure as any terrestrial vegetable, the most which the flower is eaten, still in the bud; 
common of all on certain parts of our coasts, that beans and peas are herbs of which we 
the christe manna. The christe manna has_ eat the seeds ; they repeat that herbs are not 
the flavor of spinach and parsley, and is made to be eaten by Christians. It is only 
prepared in the same manner; it is but a example which can bring the dwellers on 
few years since it has been eaten; there are the sea-shore to avoid trampling underfoot 
made of it, for sailors, very healthful con- this wasted wealth, and this example must 
serves, less costly than other vegetable con- come from rich people. When so many 
serves, the use of which exercises a happy difficulties were found in establishing the 
influence on the health of passengers and alimentary use of potatoes it was necessary, 
crews in voyages of long duration; but very and this was not without influence, that 
few persons gather, prepare, and eat this King Louis XIV. should love them much 
manna of the shores—even among those who. and eat them daily. The fashion was also 
have nothing to eat but bread, and that of introduced of wearing the white or violet 
an insufficient quality— and yet they have but | blossoms in the headdresses of the ladies. 
to stoop to take zt, as is vulgarly said; this I do not consider the christe manna as 
aliment, very healthy, and very agreeable, | an alimentary conquest of the value of the 
is in so abundant quantity that it might be | potato; but, I repeat, it is healthful and 
gathered with a sickle. I have heard it | pleasant food, and has over the potato this 
asserted that on the shores bordering Havre advantage, that those who have neither 
alone might be gathered enough to feed money nor land may pick it up; and, while 
for ten days the whole department of the awaiting the ameliorations of which I have 
Lower Seine. spoken at the commencement of this article, 
Many of the inhabitants perform on these | we should not neglect similar resources. 

very shores a rude and fatiguing labor, the Meanwhile, there is one circumstance 
result of which is at most to feed their , which should make us reflect on the aliment 
families, and do not think of collecting the of Parisians at least. In their city, of which 
christe manna, When you speak to them | Peter the Great said, in another point of 
on the subject, they grow angry and say to | view, “If I had such a city, I would de- 
you: “Why do you not tell us to eat the | stroy it, lest it should devour my empire,” 
herbs of the field like animals?” It is in in this city which produces neither a cab- 
vain you explain to them that all men eat | bage nor a pea, official calculations have 
herbs: that sorrel, spinach, cabbages, salads, established that there enter each day for 
etc., are herbs of which people eat the | the sustenance of the city, 2,774 carts; 190 
leaves; that salsify, carrots, turnips, and beasts of burden, and 611 baskets, laden 
potatoes are herbs of which the roots are | with provisions, and that there are still, 
eaten ; that asparagus is an herb of which we | here and there, people who might eat a lit- 
eat the bud; that the artichoke is an herb of ' tle more without dying of indigestion. 
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‘‘ON DOCTORS.” 


the January Number of the PHRENO- | ably done more than any other thing, in the 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, under the above | annals of American medicine and surgery, 
caption, appeared an editorial which sug- | to awaken the public mind to a realization 
gests many important points, a few of which | of the large margin of possible mistake in 
I shall attempt to supply. I am impelled to | the diagnosis of a physician.” And it cer- 
this by a strong feeling of what is due to all | tainly ought to, if it does not, “ remove the 
medical men (myself included), and to each blind, and almost superstitious, dependence 
one of the humblest of my countrymen. | upon the wisdom and potency of the doc- 
The article begins with a reference to the | tor. 
case of President Garfield; justly saying Doctors’ mistakes are like those of the 
that “The case of Mr. Garfield has end lawyers and legislators, not always uncov- 
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ered for public inspection; but in this case 
the autopsy showed how wide of the mark 
the best of surgical guessing may shoot. 

I have not the least doubt but that the 
attendant surgeons, in this case, were as 
capable of diagnosing and treating our 
late President, as would have been any med- 
ical men in the world: being, as they cer- 
tainly are, posted in their art as it exists. 
Nevertheless, now that the truth is known, 
it is hard to find a doctor or any other man 
who did not all the while know that these 
gentlemen were wrong, and who could not 
have saved the wounded man had he been 
in their hands. | have just read in a New 
Orleans paper this clause: “Dr. S , of 
this city, but now in New York, writes 
that ‘The wounds of Gen. Garfield were 
not necessarily fatal, and with proper treat- 
ment he might have recovered.’ ” 

The editor adds: “ There is food for re- 
flection here, as Dr. S is competent 
authority.” Yes; and my reflections lead 
me to conclude that Dr. S is typical of 
a very large class of medical men, and true 
to the presumptuous instincts of too many 
of hif class, he is inclined to parade himself 
before the world as proficient in the healing 
art. 

This horde of infallibles will never make 
exactly the same mistake made by Drs. Ag- 
new and Hamilton, because after the lesson 
of this case none of them will ever locate 
a ball far from the region in which Guiteau’s 
missile was found; nevertheless a bullet 
might \odge in the groin of some of Dr. 
S——’s clients, and at the autopsy stub- 
bornly refuse to appear on the back—where 
the Doctor might have located it. 

Claiming for the “healing art” the posi- 
tion of exact science, has done great injury 
both to physicians and the people. It leads 
the young practitioner to suppose that what 
he has read in his text-book and heard from 
the professors at college is positively true, 
and that as a rule he must continue through 
life to draw his conclusions and regulate his 
practice in accordance with it, instead of 
making his own daily observation and ex- 
perience the basjs for a course of reasoning 
that might eventuate in the establishment 
of scientific means for the cure of bodily 














ills. In medicine it is as it has always been 
elsewhere; our progress will be in inverse 
proportion to the abstract value we place 
upon what we are pleased to call our learn- 
ing. 

Claiming too much for our art is an evil 
and likely to give annoyance, especially to 
the very best of medical men ; for in case of 
failure, the knave and pretender can point 
to the failure as a proof that the doctor is 
not learned in his calling; and shall not the 
public believe him after being taught that 
medicine is a science ? 

The most striking mistake made by the 
President’s medical attendants had its foun- 
dation in professional vanity ; and that being 
an almost universal weakness of the craft, it 
should produce shame rather than censo- 
riousness in the minds ofall. I refer to the 
habit of dogmatic assumption; the claim, 
for our art, of a scientific accuracy that it 
does not possess. Of course those gentle- 
men knew that, beyond a finger’s length, 
the course of a bullet through the body was 
as uncertain as the flight of a bird through 
the air, and as undefinable as the track of a 
ship upon the ocean, and it would have been 
better for the reputation of all concerned if 
they had possessed the courage to have 
said: “ We don’t know where the ball is.” 

Such confessions as this every physician 
has frequent occasion to make to himself, 
but he seldom is brave and true enough to 
speak out, because it gives his knavish and 
pretentious professional neighbor a chance 
to impute the blame to him instead of 
placing it where it belongs, viz. : to the pau- 
city of absolute knowledge within the reach 
of any member of the profession. It 
is the constant boast of the profession that 
great improvements have been made in the 
healing art during the last few years. Such 
was the boast thirty years ago, as well as 
to-day, and if we take the pains to see how 
much truth there is in it we find in the midst 
of a great deal of twaddle about scientific 
discoveries in medicine, a very few positive 
additions to the resources of cure; but the 
progress in a negative way has been indeed 
gratifying, for we have repudiated and dis- 
continued many things that were hurtful, 
and if this good work continues until the 
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pharmacopia is but a blank sheet, we may | 
be able to start anew and build up a treat- 
ment only so fast and so far as well-under- 
stood principles will warrant. Then we may 
claim a solid and scientific basis, but not 
until then. 

In the medical profession are many ex- 
cellent men conscientiously doing what they 
can for those who trust them; will they not 
speak out and tell the world that as for re- 
sults “ there is nothing certain but uncer- 
tainty”? 

It is not my purpose in this communica- 
tion to criticise the practice of any medical 
man, but simply to call attention to the im- 
perfect condition of so-called medical 
science, and upon this as a premise to de- 





> 


nounce the effrontery of those medical 
schools, associations, and the tools thereof, 
who claim the right to decide for the Amer- 
ican citizen who shall prescribe for his fam- 
ily, under the false pretense or plea of pro- 
tecting him from “ ignorance and quackery.” 
How absurd to talk of regulating the prac- 
tice of medicine by relegating it to such a 
tribunal. 

I am a practitioner and hold a diploma 
from a “regular” medical college, but if 
another man who has never seen a medical 
college, or indeed any other kind of college, 
can demonstrate to the people a capacity 
superior to mine for treating the sick, who 
in the name of common sense shall forbid 
his being employed in my stead? 

J. N. L., M.D. 





A “SOCIETY” GIRL’S ,SOLILOQUY. 


Thet my form is full of grace, 
And yet I am doing my best—or worst— 
To spoil this form and face. | 
Ah, well do our censors say | 
That woman is wofully weak, 
For we hug the chains that gall us so, | 
And refuse an escape to seek. 


Tuer tell me my face is fair, | 


{ could scream with the pain, and I do, 
When Parker my waist so pinches ; 
But Fashion decrees that it must be 

At the most but sixteen inches. | 
And it’s lace! lace! lace! | 
Till I gasp for each breath I take, 
And often long in the torture keen | 
That the stay-cord would but break. 


*Tis the same from top to toe— 
My boots my feet pinch in; 
My jersey, Fashion’s latest fad, 

Clings close to me like a skin. 
And it’s tug! tug! tug! | 
When that garment they try to doff; } 
The caricature can’t be too strong 
That tries to “‘ take it off.” 


My hands are forced into gloves 
A size, at least, too small ; 
My dress so clutches me round the knees 
That I fear every step to fall. 
I am nowhere free ; my arms 
By tight-cut sleeves are clipp’d, 
My neck is spanned by a golden band, 
And by stiff, starch’d linen nipp’d. { 


But why do I dwell on this? 
Worse secrets I have to tell, 

If secrets you can esteem the tricks 
Which the world knows all too well ; 

The rouge, the chalk, and the paste! 
The hare’s-foot and the dye! 

The washes, the pencils, cosmetiques ! 
Which Fashion’s votaries try. 


False ! false! false ! 
And the list is one to shame! 
But it’s not the fashion now to blush 
When these toilet aids we name. 
There’s our hair; well, that is false, 
To a greater extent or less ; 
And the lover who steals a lock ne’er knows 
Whose hair he may possess, 


And our faces ! oh, who shall tell 
The labor which they involve ? 

The washes we boil, the pastes we mix, 
The unguents we dissolve. 

Paint, and powder, and patch, 
Patch, and powder, and paint, 

Till the heart is sick and the fingers tired, 
And one’s very spirit faint. 


Paint! paint! paint! 
Till the ‘‘ roses’ will stand the light ; 
And paint, paint, paint 
In a style that is fit for night ; 
While the eyes are deftly lined, 
And lips with colors traced, 
And one’s alabaster brow and bust 
In enamel are duly cased ! 
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Ob, what would I give to be 
The free, fresh girl of yore, 
To cut my corset-strings, 
And to powder and paint no more! 
Oh, but for one short day, 
To feel as [ used to feel, 
Ere cruel Fashion bound me tight 
In her bands of bone and steel ! 





Oh, men with sisters dear! 

Oh, men with sweethearts and wives! 
’Tis to gain your smiles, remember this, 

We are wearing out our lives. 
Remember, and interfere, 

Have pity, and come to our aid, 
And ’gainst our tyrants merciless 

Lead us on a new crusade, 

—London Truth. 





ABOUT GRAHAM BREAD AND GEMS. 


R. S. E. TODD, Sr.:—In the July 
Number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for 1881, is an article from your 
pen on the subject of Graham bread, in 
which you hint at the ideal after which my 
wife has been pursuing for years without 
attaining or accomplishing it. I grow my 
own wheat—the celebrated Dakota No. 1 
Hard; bought a mill on purpose to grind 
my own Graham flour. My wife makes 
SUPERB Graham bread and biscuit when 
leavened or raised with baking powder ; 
but she seems to have failed to produce 
“Graham gems” without either yeast or 
baking powder. Now, can this be done? 
I know the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and all other hygienic papers c/azm it can 
be; but I have never yet seen it done. I 
should be infinitely obliged if you could en- 
able me (or rather my. wife) to solve this 
secret. I am half ashamed to write you to 
ask the question ; but thought I would ven- 
ture to trouble even a stranger to explain 
the modus operand?. \f you will favor me 
with a reply, I shall be lastingly your debtor. 
Yours very obediently, 
J. MORLEY WARD. 


Sanborn, Dakota Territory. 

Having received the above letter recent- 
ly, instead of writing to my correspondent, 
I offer my reply through the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, he being a reader thereof, 





and because most of its readers are more | 


or less interested in this subject; and 
further, because what I say confirms what 


your contributor, Mira Eaton, has said in her | 


excellent prescriptions for the table :—Dur- 
ing the past thirty-eight years of my life, 
my wife has been accustomed to make 
Graham bread; and I may be allowed to 
state, that during all that period she never 


made an unpalatable loaf. She is really an | 


expert of long experience. As she is not 
an expert with a pen, I have talked and 
catechised until 1 have the desired informa- 
tion, in a small compass. Perhaps a re- 





hearsal of our conversation on the subject 
will aid many a reader of the JOURNAL in 
his or her efforts to make light, sweet, and 
luxurious Graham bread and Graham gems. 
I commenced thus: Wherein consists the 
secret of your uniform success, by way of 
making such superb Graham bread and 
gems, while some other makers of good 
white bread utterly fail? ‘There is no se- 
cret about the matter. Graham bread is 
not made as I make white bread. A dough 
is prepared for making white bread. But 
when I make Graham bread and gems, a 
stiff batter is made.” How stiff do you 
make the batter? “Well, about as stiff as 
it can be stirred easily with a spoon.” Do 
you ever make it stiff enough to knead ? 
“No. Then it would be dough, and not 
batter. It is very important that the batter 
be made of just the proper consistence. It 
must not be so thin as to be sloppy, nor so 
thick that it seems like very soft dough. A 
beginner must exercise not a little observa- 
tion so as to prepare the batter just right. If 
the batter is too thin, the bread or gems will 
not be light. Cousin Doubleyou says that 
the right degree of heat is the most im- 
portant part in making Graham gems, with- 
out yeast or baking powder. He himself 
always supervises the baking. When the 
oven is just hot enough, he says he puts in 
the gems or bread; and they always have 
just the nicest gems I ever ate.” Well, 
how can I tell this inquirer to heat his oven 
just right, so that it will be neither too hot, 
nor not as hot as it should be? “Cousin 
Doubleyou always thrusts his hand into the 
oven; and I do the same. After a little 
experience one can tell when the oven is 
too hot, or not quite hot enough.” I sup- 
pose that this is somewhat like popping 
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corn? “Yes; exactly, so far as the proper THE SUPERIOR PHYSIQUE OF THE NOR- 


degree of heat is concerned.” When we 
pop corn, if there is not a sufficient degree 
of heat, the corn will be browned and 
cooked through and through; but it will 
not pop? “Yes; that’s it.” Then you 
know, when the heat is too intense, the 
corn will be scorched and burnt, before it 
will pop. Isn’t that so when making Gra- 
ham bread and gems? “Yes; that’s it 
exactly.” Now, wife, I fancy the philosophy 
of the success is like this: Graham flour is 
composed of very small grains or granules ; 
and when you expose the batter exactly to 
the proper degree of heat, all these little 
granules pop open and expand, similar to 
popped corn, thus making light and corky 
bread. “Yes; that’s it exactly.” But, 
when you don't get your batter of the right 
consistence, and put it in the oven before 
the proper temperature has been produced, 
the little granules will be heated and 
cooked through before they become hot 
enough to pop. “ Yes, sir; that’s it; and 
that is why so many fail. They mix their 
batter too thin; and then put it in the 
oven before the heat is half as high as it 
should be. In this way they get hard and 
heavy bread.” Now, when you make gems 
you stir the Graham flour into warm water 
until you make it just stiff enough? “ Yes, 
sir.” How much salt? ‘Oh, just a pinch, 
say a teaspoonful per loaf; but don’t put in 
too much.” Then you turn the stiff batter in- 
to gem-pans, and bake with a brisk and quick 
heat? “Yes; and if the heat is just right, 
gems (without yeast or baking powder) will 
be as light and spongy as the best of pound- 
cake; and we get that rich and luxurious 





taste of fine wheat, which I could never | 


taste except in Cousin Doubleyou’s Graham 
gems and in my own.” You never use yeast 
nor baking powder at all? “No, never. 
We never need it. Why, when they are 
so light and spongy and not at all doughy 
or clammy, what do we want of baking 
powder? If the flour is made of the best 
of wheat, and one will be careful to pro- 
duce exactly the right degree of heat, he can 
make Craham gems that a prince might eat 
with excellent gusto.” 
SERENO EDWARDS TODD, SR. 
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WEGIANS.—An English observer writes that 
of rochildren born in Norway, a little over 
seven reach their twentieth year ; that in En- 
gland and the United States of America 
somewhat less than seven reach that stage ; 
that in France only five reach it, and in lre- 
land less than five. He tells us that in Nor- 
way out of 19,000 born, rather more than one 
out of three reaches the age of seventy; in 
England, one out of four; in the United 
States, if both sexes be computed, less than 
one out of four; in France, less than one 
out of eight, and in Ireland less than one 
out of eleven, and he adds this significant 
computation, based on what may be called 
the commercial view of the vital question : 
In producing dead machinery, the cost of 
all that is broken in the making is charged 
to the cost of that which is completed. If 
we estimated by this same rule the cost of 
rearing children to manhood, comparing the 
number of years lived by those who fell with _ 
the years of those who passed successfully 
to the age of manhood, there would be found 
between the two extremes presented in Nor- 
way and Ireland—both, be it observed, un- 
natural—a loss of 120 per cent. greater in 
the first year of life, 75 per cent. greater in 
the first four years of life, and 120 per cent. 
greater in the years between the fifth and 
the twentieth, in Ireland than in Norway, 
In Norway the average length of life of 
the effective population is 39 and rather 
more than a half years, in England 35} 
years, in France not quite 33 years, and in 
Ireland not quite 29 years. Thus, again 


| comparing the best with the worst of a scale 
| of vitality, in which both are bad, in Nor- 


way the proportion of the population that 
reaches 20 survives nearly 40 years, or four- 
fifths of the effective period, to contribute 
to the wealth of the community; while in 
Ireland the same proportion survives less 
than 29, or considerably under three-fifths 
of the effective period. 

THE king of Abyssinia, it is said, has 
a very effective method of preventing the 
tobacco habit from spreading in his do- 
minions. He cuts off the noses of those 
who snuff, and the lips of those who smoke! 
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VARIETY-—WHEAT-MUSH, GEM EGGS, ASPARAGUS, STRAWBERRIES. 


Slee civilized appetite demands variety 
in food. In my last I had something 
to say on the necessity of neatness in the 
setting of a table; now it is fitting to speak 
of variety. There are some people—I have 
heard of them—we never saw one of them 
—who can live on the same articles day after 
day and be contented. I pity the woman 
who keeps house for them; such critics as 
they must be after so much experience, on 
the food of their monochrome choice, and 
so dull must be the home-life they preside 
over; for monotony in food, as in other 
things, begets dullness. 

By variety in food I do not mean a spread 
of many different articles on one table, but 
changes from day to day. The food of din- 
ner should differ in some respects from that 

-of breakfast, and the dinner of Tuesday 
may exhibit a toothsome dish quite different 
from a dish that was served on Monday to 
the general acceptance of the family. Now 
is it possible to have variety and yet keep 
within the limits of simplicity and health- 
fulness? I answer, yes. There are thou- 
sands of women who are kept on the strain 
to provide frequent changes for breakfast, 
dinner, and supper, because they think that 
something elaborate must be served at each 
meal. They spend hours in getting up a 
single dish ; and often to their chagrin, a 
common biscuit or a single vegetable is de- 
clared to be “just the thing,” because the 
latter has come out of the oven or steamer 
well cooked. It is a waste of time and 
brain-power for women not professional 
cooks to fret and worry over complicated 
dishes. In my experience they have never 
paid. But the thoughtful housekeeper can, 
by a little change in form, alter the appear- 
ance and taste of a dish, yet not affect 
materially its nutritive properties. Any one 
of the grains, wheat, oats, corn, rice, barley, 
may be manipulated in a hundred ways, 
and yet simply and with excellent results. 
So also with the common vegetables, each 
is susceptible to many methods of treat- 
ment, none of which need be tedious. 








I have in my collection of manuals for the 
kitchen, one which has been much adver- 
tised, much sold, and much lauded. It has 
some creditable features, and I have found 
here and there a hint of value, but the 
greater proportion of its recipes have one 
fault—that of complication and expensive- 
ness ; so that it is not the cookery guide I 
should commend to the young wife of a 
clerk with a small salary. 

Warm weather is now at hand with its 
contributions of fruits and green vegetables, 
fresh from the garden, and with its sugges- 
tions of food less abundant in carbon. I 
have, therefore, sought to furnish in the 
recipes which follow, dishes appropriate to 
the season. 


CRUSHED WHEAT MUSH. 


Take two tea-cups of fresh and clean crushed 
wheat ; put it on to cook with about three pints 
of cold water, using the double or ‘‘farina” 
boiler to prevent burning. Pour hot water in 
the under kettle, and cook about two hours after 
the water begins to boil, and serve the same as 
oatmeal and other grain. 

CRUSHED WHEAT AND GRAHAM ROLLS. 

Work graham fiour into cold, crushed wheat 
mush, keeping the dough so soft it can scarcely 
be rolled out an inch thick; cut into forms with a 
biscuit cutter and bake quickly in a hot oven. 
These make excellent breakfast biscuits, which 
are more solid than those made from oatmeal 
mush. Do not knead the mixture much—only 
stiff enough to roll out lightly. 

GEM EGGS. 

Place the gem-pans on the top of the stove, 
and when hissing hot, grease with good sweet 
butter, :nd break the eggs into the pan, one for 
each ; cook about five minutes. Have a warm plat- 
ter ready, and remove each egg with a knife and 
serve. These make a pretty dish for the break- 
fast or dinner-table. 

STEWED ASPARAGUS. 


Cut all the green and tender part in small 
pieces ; stew gently (in a pipkin) with but little 
water for about half an hour. Milk gravy is 
suitable as a dressing—made as below. 

BOILED ASPARAGUS ON TOAST. 

Cut off the white or hard ends of the sprouts 

and wash lightly, then tie them in bundles of six 
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each, and drop them into boiling water sufficient 
to cover; boil gently about twenty minutes, or 
until tender ; cut and remove the strings. Have 
some toast on the platter, and carefully place 
them on it lengthwise. Milk gravy may be used 
as the dressing. 


ASPARAGUS TOAST. 


Split some graham or gluten gems and toast 
them slightly, then dip them while hot into the 
water in which asparagus has been boiled, and lay 
them on the platter on which the asparagus is to 
be placed. White raised bread can be used in 
the same way, or stale gems split and simmered 
in milk until soft. 

SPINACH, 

Wash the plant carefully in an abundance of 
water, then rinse well and put into a pot with no 
water except what clings to it from the rinsing. 
Cover closely and cook gently from twenty to 
thirty minutes. Take up in a colander, and place 
over the pot to drain—covering to kecp warm. 
Serve warm in a covered dish. Milk gravy or 
egg sauce is a nice dressing. 


MILK GRAVY. 


One pint of good sweet milk. 

Two teaspoonfuls of white flour. 

One beaten egg. 

Boil the milk ; dissolve the flour in a little cold 
miik, stir into the hot milk, and then add 
the beaten egg ; mix well; allowit to boil up 
once, then immediately remove from the fire, and 
serve. 

STRAWBERRY SHORT-CAKE, 

One quart of flour. 

Three tablespoonfuls of butter. 

One tea-cup of milk. 

One egg. 

One tablespoonful of white sugar. 

One and a half teaspoonfuls of Royal baking- 
powder. 

Sift the flour, with the baking-powder well 
mixed in it; then chop the butter through the 
flour; beat up the egg and stir that in the milk, 
pour it in the flour; mix well; turn out on a 
floured kreading-board—now take a knffe and 
divide the paste into two parts. Roll lightly and 
quickly one part, and place it on a greased jelly- 
cake tin ; then roll the other part—place that on 
the first and bake both in a hot oven until done. 
While warm—not too hot—separate the layers, 
taking off the upper one—thcy will come apart eas- 
ily. Spread upon the lower a thick layer of straw- 
berries; sprinkle powdered sugar among and over 
them, and cover with the other crust. Return 
the pan to the oven and leave it there long 
enough to warm slightly, but not heat through. 
Send to the table whole. This may be eaten with 
sweet cream or other dressing. Never wash 
strawberries unless it must be done, and then do 
it before they are hulled. Use a large bowlful 





of water, and put a few berries in at a time ; stir 
them lightly with the hands until clean, then 
skim them out and hull at once. Much handling 
takes away the freshness and flavor of the fruit. 


STRAWBERRY JAM. 


Look the berries over carefully and weigh 
them. If liked, add one pint of red currant 
juice to every four pounds of strawberries. I 
think this addition an improvement. Allow 
three-quarters of 2 pound of sugar to each pound 
of berries. Boil the currant juice with the straw- 
berries half an hour—stirring all the time, then 
pour in the sugar (warmed a little) and let the 
whole boil rapidly for about thirty-five minutes ; 
skim off all the froth. Now pour into a stone 
jar, and when cool, cover the surface of the 
fruit with tissue-paper, and over that a close-fit- 
ting jar-cap. Set away in a cool, dry place. 
Raspberry jam can be made in the same way. 


CANNED STRAWBERRIES, 


Strawberries intended for canning should be 
large, firm, and not over-ripe or soft. Put them 
in the canning-kettle with one-quarter of a pound 
of sugar to each pound of berries ; cover closely 
and cook gently for five minutes (have the cans 
set in a pan of hot water, so that the hot fruit will 
not crack them)—remove from the fire—fill the 
cans and immediately seal. Turn the cans up- 
side down, and let them stand until cool ; if uot 
air-tight the juice will then ooze out. When 
cold and perfectly tight, set the cans away ina 
cold, dry, dark place. Of course, glass cans 
should be used—new, or perfectly clean. 


FROSTED STRAWBERRIES. 


Beat up the white of an egg in two tablespoon- 
fuls of water; take large ripe berries, dip each 
one in the mixture aod then roll it lightly in 
crushed sugar which has been rolled fine ; place 
the sugared fruit on a dish and lIct it stand six 
hours before serving. MIRA EATON. 


HOT MILK AS A RESTORATIVE. 

Milk that is heated to much above 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit loses for the time a degree of its sweet- 
ness and its density ; Dut no one fatigued by over- 
exertion of body and mind, who has ever experi- 
enced the reviving influence of a tumbler of this 
beverage, heated as hot as it can be sipped, will 
willingly forego a resort to it because of its hav- 
ing been rendered somewhat less acceptable to 
the palate. The promptness with which its cor- 
dial influence is felt is indeed surprising. Some 
portions of it seem to be digested and appro- 
priated almost immediately ; and many who fancy 
they need alcoholic stimulants when exhausted 
by labor of brain or body will find in this simple 
draught an equivalent that shall be abundantly 
satisfying and more enduring in its effects. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE 


Brain-Growth and Civilization. 
—In the Scotsman of Edinburgh, that news- 
paper which the epistolary correspondence be- 
tween Spurzheim, the two Combes, and Sir 
William Hamilton, rendered specially famous 
in the opinion of phrenologists, a writer thus 
epitomizes late opinions on the topic em- 
braced by the caption of this item. He says: 
“Ina progressive civilization, such as prevails 
in this country and throughout the greater 
part of Europe and America, there is reason 
to believe that the cranial capacity of the 
population is, on the whole, increasing rather 
than diminishing. Owing to the want of 
early observation, it is difficult to institute 
comparisons between past and present. An 
opportunity, however, lately occurred in 
Paris, which was taken advantage of by M. 
Broca. In digging the foundation of a new 
building, a vault was opened containing a 
large number of skeletons, whose surround- 
ings proved them to have lived not later than 
the twelfth century. M. Broca found the 
average capacity of 115 of those twelfth cen- 
tury skulls to be 1,426 cubic centimetres; 
while another series of skulls—125 in num- 
ber—taken from a cemetery belonging to the 
early years of the present century, gave an 
average of 36 cubic centimetres more. The 
averaye Parisian skull would thus seem to 
have increased considerably in capacity dur- 
ing seven centuries of progressive civiliza- 
tion. That this increase has gone on slowly 
but surely as man progressed from barbarism 
to civil’zation may be inferred from a study 
of the cranial capacities of the various human 
races. Thus, while the brain capacity of the 
European amounts to 94 cubic inches, it is 
only gt in the Esquimau, 85 in the Negro, 
82 in the Australian, and 77 in the Bushman. 
These are merely averages, and, as such, do 
not bring out the important fact lately noticed 
by Le Bon, that among the lower races the 
limits of variation in the cranial capacity of 
individuals of the same sex are much less 
extended than in the higher races. Thus, 
among modern Parisians large and small 
skulls vary by about 600 cubic centimetres, 
while negro skulls vary only by 204, and an- 
cient Egyptian by 353 cubic centimetres. 

“Another important difference in the cranial 
capacity of the higher and lower races is 
connected with sex, and serves to throw light 
upon the influence of mental exercise in in- 
creasing brain capacity. According to Prof, 
Bischoff, of Munich, in a recently published 
work, the difference between the average 
brain-weight of men and women is Io} per 
cent. Much of this is undoubtedly due to 
difference in stature, a tall person having, 
celeris paribus, a larger brain than one less in 
height; partly, however, it is attributable, 
there can be little doubt, to inferior mental 
training. Ameng the lower races, where the 
women have not only charge of the offspring, 
but have also to share, and that largely, in 
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the husband’s occupations, the brain capacity 
of the two sexes shows much less difference. 
The difference, according to Le Bon, between 
the average capacity of the skulls of male 
and female Parisians is almost double that 
found to obtain between the skulls of the 
male and female inhabitants of ancient 
Egypt. Civilization, by giving increased ex- 
ercise, especially tu the male brain, has, there 
is good reason to believe, gradually produced 
that increase of brain capacity which now 
distinguishes the civilized from the savage 
races of mankind. Nowhere has this influ- 
ence been more conspicuous than in China, 
whose culture, if not of the most advanced 
kind, has the advantage over all others in the 
great length of time it has endured. The 
Chinese are, as might have been expected, a 
big-brained people ; indeed, the only statis- 
tics of Chinese brain-weights available show 
them to exceed all other nations in this 
respect. A few years ago the brain-weights 
of eleven adult male and of five female Chi- 
nese—the chance victims of a great typhoon 
at Hong Kong—were obtained. These be- 
long, with one exception, io the Coolie, or 
lowest grade of Chinese society, and yet the 
average brain-weight of the males reached 
50$ ounces, and that of the females 454 
ounces. This is an average not attained, so 
far as yet known, by any other nation, it 
being fully two ounces above that of the av- 
erage negro, one and a half ounces above 
the European, and one-half ounce above the 
average Scotchman, That civilization has 
been the main cause of increase in the size 
of the brain there can be little doubt. To 
admit, therefore, that the heads of the British 
people are now growing smaller, would be 
to confess that the resources of civilization 
were indeed exhausted, and that, asa peuple, 
we had begun a retrograde journey toward 
the barbarism from which we originally 
emerged.” 


Hiow to Make Brick Walls 
WateER-Ticut.—The Sylvester process was 
successfully applied to the interior walls of 
the gate houses of the Croton reservoir in 
the Central Park in this city, in 1866, on the 
advice of the late William Dearborn, C.E., 
and under the immediate supervision of 
George S. Greene, Jr., C.E., now the Engin- 
eer in Chief of the Department of Docks. 

The process and its results in this case are 
described fully by Mr. Dearborn in a paper 
read by him before the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, May 4, 1570. 

The process consists in using two washes 
or solutions. The first composed of three- 
quarters of a pound of castile soap dissolved 
in one gallon of water, laid on at boiling 
heat with a flat brush. When this has dried, 
twenty-four hours later apply in like manner 
the second wash of half a pound of alum 
dissolved in four gallons of water. ‘The 
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temperature of this when applied should be 
60° to 70° Fahr. After twenty-four hours 
apply another soap wash, and so on alter- 
nately until four coats of each have been put 
on. Expcriments showed that this was suffi- 
cient to make the wall water-tight under forty 
feet head of water. 

At the time of application the walls had 
been saturated and the weather was cold. 
The gate chambers were covered over and 
heated thoroughly with large stoves. The 
drying, cleaning the walls with wire brushes, 
and applying the mixture, took ninety-six 
days. Twenty-seven tons of coal were used 
for the drying, and one ton for heating the 
soap solution. 18,830 square feet of wall 
were washed with four coats. The drying 
and cleaning of the walls cost six and a half 
cents per square foot, and the plant, mate- 
rials, and labor of applying the wash cost 
three and three-eighths cents per square foot. 


Muck as a Fertilizer, — Farmers 
generally think that muck is one of the most 
valuable of manures, and without a very 
sound basis. Prof. Jonnson, of the Conn. 
Experimental Station, thus advises on that 
subject: “ The use of swamp muck on grass 
land, or on tilled soil newly broken up from 
grass and therefore well stocked with humus, 
is of the nature of ‘carrying coals to New- 
castle.” In market gardening, where the 
continual tillage tends to the rapid removal 
of organic matter, muck may well take, more 
or less, the place of stable manure, accord- 
ing to its quality and cost. 

“The quality of swamp muck can be 
roughly inferred from the following con- 
siderations : When the swamp is a basin with 
a small outlet or none, when the ‘ wash’ that 
enters it comes copiously from good or rich 
soil, when the herbage that grows on it is 
tall and rank, when large quantities of forest 
leaves accumulate in it, we may safely as- 
sume that the muck will be relatively rich in 
plant-food. It is from such deposits that the 
muck has been obtained, which is reported 
to have nearly equalled stable manure in 
fertilizing effect. On the other hand, when 
the wash into the swamp is scanty, and from 
coarse, poor soil, when the vegetation is mere 
moss or a spare growth of sedge, and when 
large volumes of water flow through it and 
leach out its soluble matters, then it would 
be strange if the muck had any considerable 
active fertilizing quality. It may, neverthe- 
less, even then, be very serviceable for amend- 
ing poor, coarse, sandy or gravelly soils, but 
the amending must be followed up by real 
‘manure’ of the appropriate kind.” 


To Evict Rats.—A writer in the 
Scientific American says: “We clean our prem- 
ises of the detestable vermin, rats, by mak- 
ing whitewash yellow with copperas and 
covering the stone and rafters with it. In 
every crevice in which a rat may go we put 
the crystals of the copperas and scatter in the 
corner of the floor. ‘lhe result was a perfect 
stampede of rats and mice. Since that time 








not a footfall of either rats or mice has been 
heard around the house. Every spring a coat 
of yellow wash is given the cellar as a puri- 
fier, as a rat exterminator, and no typhoid, 
dysentery, or fever attacks the family. Many 
persons deliberately attract all the rats in the 
neighborhood by leaving the fruits and vege- 
tables uncovered in the cellar, and some- 
times even the soap is left open for their 
regalement. Cover up everything eatable in 
the cellar and in the pantry and you will 
soon starve them out. These precautions, 
joined to the services of a good cat, will 
prove as good a rat exterminator as the 
chemist can provide. We never allow rats 
to be poisoned in our dwelling. They are 
so apt to dic between the walls and produce 
annoyance,” 


A WORD OF COUNSEL. 


FARMERS, take warning ; 
Plow in the spring-time, 
Sow in the morning ; 
Spring rain is coming, zephyrs are blowing, 
Heaven will attend to the quickening and grow- 
ing, 
Time to count cost, 
Lessen expenses, 
Time to look well 
To the gates and the fences, 
Making and mending as good workers should. 


Silk Culture in the South.--One 
of the great industriesof which the Old World 
has almost an exclusive contro! is silk pro- 
duction, and yet our own country has sec- 
tions well adapted to it. The Vicksburg 
Herald declares there seems to be no good 
reason why the South should not largely and 
profitably produce silk. The climate is ex- 
actly what is desired, and the mulberry and 
osage orange trees, the leaves of which are 
the best food for the silk worm, grow spon- 
taneously in many sections, and can be 
grown anywhere in the South in any quantity 
desired. A large class of the population in 
the South, women and children, have no 
occupation, and silk culture would, it seems 
to us, furnish an casy and profitable one. 
Silk is successfully raised now in many por- 
tions of the South, and there is a ready 
American market for more than can be pro- 
duced. There is no risk on it, for silk is 
almost as necessary as King Cotton. Under 
our present system:of tariff laws, the culture 
of silk is fostered and protected absolutely 
from foreign competition. The American 
producer has the advantage of a large import 
duty, and saves the expense of transporta- 
tion thousands of miles across the sea. He 
also has the advantage of plenty of land on 
which to grow food for the worms, which the 
foreign producer has not. All these advan- 
tages combined go to show that silk culture 
will in a few years become one of the lead- 
ing industries of the Southern States. 
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A New Variety of Glass.—A Vien- 
na chemist has recently discovered what he 
claims to be a new variety of glass. It does 
not contain any silica, boric acid, potash, 
soda, lime, or lead, and is likely to attract 
the attention of all professional persons on 
account of its peculiar composition. Exter- 
nally it is exactly similar to glass, but its 
luster is higher and it has a greater refraction, 
of equal hardness, perfectly white, clear, 
transparent, can be ground and polished, 
completely insoluble in water, neutral, and 
it is only attacked by hydrochloric or nitric 
acid, and is not affected by hydrofluoric acid. 
It is easily fusible in the flame of a candle, 
and can be made of any color, Its most 
important property is that it can be readily 
fused on to zinc, brass,and iron. It can also 
be used for the glazing of articles of glass 
and porcelain. As hydrofluoric acid has no 
effect on the glass it is likely to find employ- 
ment for many technical purposes. 


The Aryan Invasion of Europe. 
—In very recent times—probably not more 
than twenty centuries before Christ—Europe 
was invaded by a new race of men, coming 
from central Asia, These were the Aryans, 
a race tall and massive in stature (the men 
averaging at least five feet eight inches, and 
the women five feet three inches), with 
“ brachycephalic ” or round and broad skulls, 
with powerful jaws and prominent eyebrows, 








with faces rather square or angular than oval, | 


with fair, ruddy complexions and blue eyes, 
and red or flaxen hair. Of these, the earliest 
that came may perhaps have been the Latin 
tribes, with the Dorians and Ionians ; but 
the first that made their way through western 


Europe to the shores of the Atlantic were | 


the Gael, or true Kelts. After these came 
the Kymry; then the Teutons; and finally— 
in very recent times, near the beginning of 
the Christian era—the Slavs. These Aryan 
invaders were further advanced in civiliza- 
tion than the Iberians, who had so long in- 
habited Europe. They understood the arts 
which the latter understood, and, besides all 
this, they had learned how to work metals ; 
and their invasion of Europe marks the be- 
ginning of what archeologists call the 
Bronze Age, when tools and weapons were 
no longer made of polished stones, but were 
wrought from an alloy of copper and tin. 
The great blonde Aryans everywhere over- 
came the small brunette [berians, but, instead 


Iberian and Aryan statures and complexions 
are intermingled in endless variety.—JouN 
FiskE in May Atlantic. 


Pear-Wood,.—The timber of the pear- 
tree is of a yellow color. Gerard says the 
timber of the wild pear is very firm and solid, 
and good to be cut into molds. The plates. 
for his ‘‘ Herbal” were cut out of this wood, 
as were, says he, breast-plates for English 
gentlewomen. At the present day it is much 
used by turners and pattern-makers; the 
blocks with which the designs for floor cloths 
are painted are made from pear-wood. When 
dyed black it can scarcely be distinguished 
from ebony. Handles for carpenters’ tools, 
measuring rules, etc., are made from this 
wood. The wood of the pear makes excellent 
fuel, giving out an intense heat with a bright 
flame. 


A New Metal.—The manufacture of a 
metal, composed partly of steel and partly of 
iron, has been described in Paris. The Brit- 
ish publication called /ron says : “The novelty 
of this new combination consists in the in- 
troduction of a thin sheet of iron between 
the surfaces to be welded. A cast-iron mould 
is divided into two departments by means of 
a transverse plate, or of a tube placed in the 
interior, and the two metals are poured into 
the respective compartments. Before fusion, 
both metals are submitted to complete refin- 
ing, which removes all matters that hinder 
welding; they are then turned into the 
mould, the sheet-iron partition in which 
serves to prevent their mingling, and to 
facilitate welding by being itself brought into 
a state of fusion. The success of the opera- 
tion depends considerably on the preparation 
of the metals, on their readiness to weld, and 
on the thickness of the, partition. The last 


| is determined by experiment, and the dimen- 


of one race exterminating or expelling the | 


other, the two races everywhere became com- 
mingled in various proportions. 
southern Italy, Spain, and southern France, 
where the Iberiams were most numerous as 


In Greece, | 


compared with the Aryan invaders, the people | 


are still mainly small in stature and dark in 
complexion, 
where there were very few Iberians, the 
people show the purity of their Aryan descent 
in their fair complexion and large stature. 
While in northern Italy and northern France, 
in Germany and the British Islands, the 


In Russia and Scandinavia, | 


sions differ according to those of the ingots 
to be produced. The metal thus prepared is 
said to be adapted to the fabrication of rails, 
anchors, etc., where the hardness of the 
metal diminishes the wear, and increases the 
resistance of the masses. In the construc- 
tion of safes, plates of this combination are 
said to be proof against all attempts to break 
or drill through them. 


Cement for Leather.—Of many sub- 
stances lately brought very conspicuously to 
notice for fastening pieces of leather together, 
and in mending harness, joining machinery 
belting, and making shoes, one of the best is 
made by mixing ten parts of sulphide of car- 
bon with one of oil of turpentine, and then 
adding enough gutta-percha to make a tough, 
thickly flowing liquid. One essential pre- 
requisite to a thorough union of the parts 
consists in freedom of the surfaces to be 
joined from grease. This may be accom- 
plished by laying a cloth upon them and 
applying a hot iron foratime. The cement 


| is then applied to both pieces, the surfaces 


brought in contact, and pressure applied 
until the joint is dry. 
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LUYS ON BRAIN FUNCTION. 


NEW volume on the functions of the 

brain has been given to the world by 
M. Luys, Physician to the Hospice de la 
Salpetriere, Paris, an eminent authority in 
matters relating to the nervous system. 
The volume has been received by physiolo- 
gists in Europe and America with warm 
expressions of approval, some going so far 
as to designate it “the clearest and most 
interesting brief account yet made of the 
structure and operations of the brain.” It 
is certainly a clearly-written treatise ; but 
one that is chiefly made up of results ob- 
tained through the writer’s own investiga- 
tions, and sets forth views frequently more 
metaphysical than physiological in their 
bearing, yet without the characteristic pro- 
lixity or elaborate terminology of the average 
metaphysical essayist. In the first sev- 
enty-five or one hundred pages of the book | 
the relations of the special senses to certain 


brain tissue and ganglia are described, and 





the channels followed by sensory impres- | 
sions from the superficial capillaries to the ! 
central ganglia, and thence to the convolu- 
tions where each produces its peculiar ideal 
or psychic excitation, and is, or is not, fol- | 

| 


lowed by a motory reaction. He is not pre- 
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pared to enunciate a system of functional 
distribution as related to pure mental ac- 
tion ; neither does he consume any space in 
denying the validity of any system enunci- 
ated by others, but the general tenor of his 
work is on their side; for instance, in 
Chapter VI. he says: “ Having followed 
step by step the phenomena of cerebral ac- 
tivity just explained, and interpreted them 
in ordinary language, we may conclude that 
sensorial excitations radiated from the pe- 
riphery reach the regions of psychic activity, 
and that there coming under the influence 
of the elements of which it is composed, 
they become transformed into persistent 
impressions — ideas corresponding to their 
origin; that they bring into play the sensi- 
bility and emotivity proper to those re- 
gions; that they become associated—anas- 
tomose one with the other—in a thousand 
ways by means of the organic tissue 
through which they are evolved. 

Now, from the premises of the structure of 
the cortical substance comprehended as 
already indicated, it may be possible to 
deduce data which will enable us to ap- 
preciate the dynamic functions of the differ- 
ent zones of cells contained in it.” 

In the second part of the work, which 
seems to us to have largely the metaphys- 
ical character, although the author rarely 
loses sight of a physiological basis, he de- 
votes considerable time to the discussion of 
Memory, and thus speaks of “Local Memo- 


ries”: “It results from the anatomical 
arrangements to which we have so many 
times directed attention, that the different 
groups of sensorial impressions have each a 
special territory of distribution in the differ- 
ent regions of the sensorzum, and that con- 
sequently there are in the human brain 
inequalities very clearly distinguished as 
regards the part devoted to each particular 


order of sensorial impressions. It follows, 
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then, from this inequality of development of 
similar regions in different individuals, that 
there exist special aptitudes for the recep- 
tion of the different kinds of sensorial im- 
pressions.” 

From such statements as these, we feel 
warranted in our belief that the time is not 
far distant when a phrenological system 
will be generally accepted by the scientific 
world. We are not so presumptuous as to 
say that it will be our system, for that has 
by no means reached its full maturity; but 
we are confident from all the indications, 
especially the acknowledgments of candid 
scientists, that the Phrenology of Gall and 
Spurzheim will suffer few changes of an 
essential nature in the fina! evolution. 





A PURPOSE IN LIFE FOR WOMAN. 


WE often hear it said that boys should 

be led to form a definite purpose 
with reference to their future. Practical 
writers like Smiles, Mathews, Eggle- 
ston, etc., are emphatic in assertions of 
this kind when discussing the nature 
of success in human life. Now, we are 
of the opinion that the status of society in 
most of the civilized nations, Great Britain 
and America especially, imposes an almost 
equal necessity upon girls: that they also 
should have a clearly marked aim in living. 
With the development of education, with 
the multiplication of industries, with the 
refinement of ideas concerning the relation 
of the sexes, and with the discovery of 
special aptitude for certain departments of 
work in the. world’s great machine-shop, 
women haye. become more and more im- 
portant factors in social progress. The 
period has passed when it could be said 
that woman's sole and true place is the 
privacy of the domestic circle—the station 





of wife and mother; and even if that were 
her only sphere she has far outgrown it, 
just as man has far outgrown his pastoral 
life of ancient days. The growth and dif- 
ferentiation of modern life have forced 
women into many places of effort once 
deemed exclusively the province of men. 
The growth of population, and the increas- 
ing inequality in the distribution of wealth, 
have made it necessary for a very large 
proportion of the women in every commu- 
nity to labor in some way for their support ; 
and with the progress of time we have be- 
come accustomed to seeing women at the 
counter, at the loom, in the workshop, and 
at the desk. 

The old chivalric nonsense about wom- 
an’s degradation in being compelled to 
labor for her own bread is almost forgotten, 
and we are beginning to regard her with 
admiration proportioned to the capability 
she exhibits in the field she has chosen for 
the employment of her powers. Society is 
in fact becoming more and more convinced 
of the scientific fact that women differ in 
mental organization as much as men, and 
that many are better fitted for the outer, 
active life of the world than for the inner, 
quiet duties of the home, and any attempt 
to force upon all the same rule of life would 
not only be arbitrary and unreasonable, but 
productive of harm to the community. 

The feminine brain is similar in constitu- 
tion to the masculine; it has as many parts, 
as many organs, as many functions, as 
many faculties. It is, therefore, adapted to 
a varied field of action, and compulsory re- 
striction to a limited sphere must result in 
unbalance and abnormality. With oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of all the faculties, 
with training adapted to the general growth 
of brain and body, the many shiftless, 
fickle, helpless women who burden the so- 
called educated classes, would disappear, 
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and in their place we should find thought- 
ful, diligent, useful members of society. 

In well-to-do circles there is some rem- 
nant of the old notion that girls should not 
be expected to work for their own support, 
and there it is we find the largest propor- 
tion of women without a purpose; but it 
will not be long, we think, before the prac- 
tical spirit of our era will have swept that 
notion from its ancient place, and the girls 
whose advantages for self-culture should 
be equaled by their opportunities for the 
exercise of their talents and acquirements, 
will, like their brothers, demand suitable 
employment. The ambitious, enterprising 
boy finds something to work for, some ob- 
ject that whets his courage and stimulates 
his diligence; the ambitious, spirited girl 
equally needs an object—some material, en- 
couraging object—toward which she can 
work, and impressing her with the noble 
sentiment of usefulness to the world. 

Parents, teachers, guardians, you who do 
not help the girls intrusted to your care 
toward learning their capabilities, and to- 
ward having a definite aim, you are wanting 
in fidelity to your trust—you are responsible 
for their future career, and their failures will 


be recorded against you. 


—- ene 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


GAIN it becomes our duty to record 


the death of one who has been promi- 
nent in the molding of American literature. 
Perhaps it is not extravagant to say that 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, of all the great 
men who have honored our literature, did 
more to impart a distinctive character to it, 
and to make it respected abroad, than any 
other of his contemporaries. He was en- 
dowed with faculties of a high order, a 
spirit that was ever prompting him to 


achieve excellence in elevated fields. He 





sought the perfect, yet looked upon life not 
as a dreamer, but as a practical thinker, 
discerning its possibilities of amelioration. 

We read his essays on the Conduct of 
Life in early manhood, and we shall never 
forget the wonderful help they were to- 
ward understanding many things that had 
seemed arbitrary and unintelligible. He 
revealed to us a beautiful harmony and pur- 
pose in things that seemed before severe 
and even vindictive. At the same time it 
appeared to us that he had seen the things 
which we had seen, so clearly were our 
inner thoughts of life portrayed by his 
vigorous pen. 

In his poetry as in his prose, there is the 
same ideal practicality ; the same purpose- 
ful interpretation of life’s relations. He 
cared more for the thought than the form, 
yet the loftiness of the thought rendered 
the form poetical, and he introduced motives 
into peetry which broadened and elevated its 
sphere as a vehicle of thought ethereal and 
secular. In two Numbers of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL, July and September, 1881, a crit- 
icism of Mr. Emerson’s poetry from a care- 
ful student was published, and to that we 
would refer the reader. 

Mr. Emerson had been from the begin- 
ning a hard worker in the fields of obser- 
vation, reading, and thought, and as he ad- 
vanced beyond middle life he did not relax 
in studious intensity until a few years ago, 
when his mind indicated weakness, and the 
sage himself awoke to the consciousness that 
his powers were waning. Yet he did not with- 
draw altogether from the field of author- 
ship; as late as February of this year, an 
essay with the title “ The Superlative,” ap- 
pearing in The Century, from his pen. In 
private life, the life he lived, Emerson was 
one of our best beloved citizens. In Con- 
cord, where he spent the greater part of his 


nearly seventy-nine years, the public esteem 
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for him bordered on enthusiasm, and well 
it might, for to surpassing mental gifts he 
added the virtue of the public benefactor, 
the man earnest and active in enterprises 
having the welfare of society in view, and 
he was also prepossessing in personal ap- 
pearance, and very winning in manners. 
The immediate cause of his death, on the 
27th of April, was an attack of pneumonia, 
the result of a cold which he had taken the 
latter part of March. 





> 


THE HEAD OF CROMWELL. 
Sassen has been of late a revival of 

public interest with regard to the 
whereabouts of the head or skull of the 
great Protector, and several English jour- 
nalists have taken part in an investigation 
having for its object the discovery of an 
authentic account of what was done with 
Cromwell's body after his death, or after 
the Restoration. A few months ago an 
article from an English newspaper of high 
standing was published in this magazine, 
which reiterated the brutal treatment of the 
unconscious remains of one whose power 
or genius made him the foremost man of his 
age, and we were given the name and resi- 
dence of the person in whose hands the 
embalmed head was found. A writer in 
the Dudlin (Ireland) 7¢mes, thus speaks of 
the physiognomical peculiarities of the 
head: “The length, from the forehead to 
the back of the head, is quite extraordinary 
—far greater than in ordinary men. The 
forehead, or frontal portion, is low, but very 
broad ; the orbits of the eyes are very large ; 
the cheek bones and the bridge of the nose 
are high; and the lower jawbone, which is 
ordinarily curved, is short, straight, and 
forming a right angle from its point of in- 
sertion. The head is one indicating a brain 
«which is but the instrument of the mind) of 





great activity and great capacity, corre- 
sponding with the remark of Cromwell's 
secretary, who said that ‘it was at once a 
shop and a storehouse.’ ” 

A cast of the face and forehead of 
Cromwell, in the collection of the Phre- 
nological Institute, accords in general 
with this description. The forehead ap- 
pears low on account of the great pro- 
jection of the supra-orbital ridge, or the 
parts immediately above the eyebrows, and 
because of the immense breadth of the 
head between the temporal regions. The 
remark of the secretary well applies, for the 
indications of extraordinary power to ob- 
serve and to accumulate facts, and to 
arrange, plan, and construct, are most con- 


spicuous. 





> 


DutTy.—‘“It is to be feared that thou- 
sands, even of intelligent persons and per- 
sons who are supposed to be religious beings, 
have no conception of the greatness of the 
idea of duty, of moral accountableness, of 
the meaning of the word ought. But it is 
certain that nothing is well done until it is 
done from the sense of a controlling prin- 
ciple of inherent and essential rightness. 
Duty is the child of Love, and therefore 
there is power in all its teaching and com- 
mands.” 





2 - o—_ —— 


A BOOTBLACK’s COUNSEL.—A man pil- 
ing wood on a wharf fell into the river, and 
when hauled out one bystander advised him 
to be a little more careful in the future. A 
second advised him to take a stout drink of 
whisky to keep a chill off. A third thought 
he had better hurry home and change his 
clothes ; and a fourth cautioned him to get 
water out of his ears. When all had spoken, 
a bootblack came forward and said: “I 
aint got much to say about this ’ere case, 
but my advice to this ’ere feller is to do more 
kickin’ with his heels, and less hollerin’ with 
his mouth, if he ever falls in again. Shine 
yer butes for five cents.” 
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&s Our Correspondents, 
4 


Questions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
fy nded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration, 

Ir AN Inquiry Fait ro Recrive ATrren- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
elude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


To Our ContrisuTors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary locut the page into’ takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 





2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
carefulinthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a microscopic hand, as the com- 
positor has to read it across his case, a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 


4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note*' size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't like to read long stories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. Lf you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
at. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. Ix ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 





CAUSALITY AND TEMPERAMENT. — 
Question : Two persons having an equal develop- 
ment of the organ of Causality, both marked six 
in a scale of scven, are they equal in the use of 
that faculty? Or is it possible that one may 
exceed the other by reason of a more active 
temperament ? 8. Y. N. 


Answer : We infer that you understand the ap- 
plication of the system of marking organs ; that 
six would be in perfect proportion to a head 
whose size was twenty-three inches, or six in 
the scale. You doubtless understand that the 
activity of an organ is dependent upon the 
quality and temperament. Now as it is difficult 
to find two persons with the same physiological 
characteristics, therefore it would be difficult to 
predicats an equal action organically in the 
mental operations of any two. Another condi- 
tion must also be taken into consideration, that 





of the influence of other organs in the brain. 
Even if it were possible for two persons to have 
precisely the same size of brain, the same de- 
velopment of a given organ, and the same degree 
of temperamental activity; it may be deemed 
impossible that. any intellectual organ, especially 
a reflective one like Causality, should be in exact 
relation in both persons, with all the other 
organs of the head. Character is a growth, de- 
pendent, to be sure, upon cerebral development 
and activity, and that being immediately de- 
pendent upon the primordial conditions and 
environment, or education, and association, you 
can understand that it would be quite impossible 
to influence two minds equally. Differences of 
influence proceeding from circumstances must 
have their resultant effects on brain and mind. 
The question you ask opens up a wide field of 
discussion, and we can only hint some of the 
points which have an important connection 
with it. 

ORGANIZATION AND PHYSIQUE.—Ques- 
tion: Suppose an individual to be large and 
voarse, the organs of his head would appear to 
be larger as a whole than one of a more artistic 
and small physique. In this case, is the size of 
each individual organ determined by their pro- 
portion to the cranium ? 

Answer: The examiner in making an estimate 
of the mental power, considers the physique and 
temperament in the first place. He knows that 
if the body be large and coarse, the cerebral 
tissue will be coarse in correspondence. The 
bones of the skull in one whose organization 
appears rude, are relatively thick; the angles, 
ridges, centers of ossification are conspicuous, 
thus indicating thickness of the bony tissue. 
One with a comparatively small body, of light 
frame and refined mould, may have a head which 
appears small; yct owing to the thinness of the 
bouy envelope, the brain may be larger absolute- 
ly than in the case of the last illustration. Sizes 
are determined by their proportion to the gen- 
crai mass. There is no other way, but the 
examiner always takes into account the physical 
characteristics. 

BUNIONS.—N. S.-—Bunions are difficult 
to treat, being the result of long-continued ill- 
usage of the feet. Yet with patience you may 
bring about an improved condition, In the first 
pluce you must wear shoes which «fford ample 
room for the tocs. Bathe the feet frequently 
with tepid water—two or three times a day it 
would be well for you to do so. Water in which 
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a little salt or soda has been dissolved will be 
found helpful in alleviating any distress which 
may be experienced. If the toe is very much 
distorted, it may be moved into a more natural 
position by meaus of plaster straps. 


EXERCISE AFTER EATING.—S. C. A. 
—Violent or long-continued exercise should not 
be entered upon after partaking of a hearty 
meal, neither should there be close meatal effort 
immediately after cating. A little exercise, like 
a short walk in the open air after a meal, is, we 
think, beneticial, by arousing the general ener- 
gies of the system. It is too much a practice 
for many to go from work to dinner, and at once 
after finishing dinner, back to work. There 
should be an interval of rest or change in each 
ease, If discretion were excrcised in this matter 
there would be fewer dyspeptics. 


BACKSLIDING. — Question: Why is it 
some people who are hearty Christians while 
their lives are bright, turn from religion in time 
of deep trouble, perhaps never to embrace it 
again? D. N, 

Answer: We question the “hearty ’? element 
fn the experience of such Christians. There are 
some who appear to look upon the Christian life 
as a course of enjoyment—an enjoyment which 
partakes more of the sensual and physical than 
of the spiritual elements. We are reminded of 
the parable of thesower. You doubtless remem- 
ber what Jesus said with regard to those seeds 
that fell in ‘“‘stony places,” which correspond- 
ed to those who heard the Word and received it 
with joy, but having no root—i.e., the truth had 
not made a very deep impression—thcre was a 
failure of consistence, and in times of misfor- 
tune and trial—they fell away. The Christian 
life is a resolute assumption of duty in our 
every-day conduct. It is no festivity, or child’s 
play, but genuine work. {[t is that labor of 
which the poet sings, which being 


“In the line of duty, 
Springs up like a thing of beanty.” 


KinGc PHILIP. — A. W. R. Inquires as 
to what became of King Philip’s head? The 
Indian Philip, son of Massasoit, being referred 
to. Perhaps some reader who is familiar with 
the history of the early Indian wars can supply 
the information. 


ORGAN CULTURE.—Question: Is one 
organ cultivated at the expense of all the other 
organs? That is one objection a physician has 
in my neighborhood us to phrenology. 

. w. T. 8. 

Answer: We regret to say that the physician 
shows by his style of objection much ignorance 
of phrenology. All the writers on the subject 





urge general culture, and deprecate the one- 
sided training of the schools, Phrenology aims 
to instruct the whole mind, to develop the whole 
person, and one who is brought up in strict ob- 
servance of plrenological rule, will boast a gen- 
eral culture and an excellent balance of charac- 
ter. To cultivate one organ at the expense of 
all the others would be to produce a lunatic, or 
an intellectual monstrosity. A little thought, 
however, would at once show the impossibility 
of cultivating one organ at the expense of all 
the others, for mere observation brings into 
exercise a whole range of faculticvs, and some of 
the sentiments. 


fr What Eben Say, ==) 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 




















HYGIENE, PHRENOLOGY, AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY.—In nearly every city, village, and pop- 
ulated township throughout our country may be 
seen from one to even more than a score of 
churches ; the number varying, of course, accord- 
ing to the population and character of the in- 
habitants, Their spires pointing heavenward, 
remind us that their respective officiating clergy- 
men are, or ought to be, laboring for the great- 
est good of humanity. This is perfectly just 
and right. We certainly would not care to live 
in a community where there are no churches or 
Christian people. But itseems to me that clergy- 
men in general do not use every means within 
their reach, or every means they cught to use, 
to accomplish the object of their labors. And 
it also seems to me that in very many ways 
clergymen are dealing too exclusively with effects, 
and apparently have forgotten the fact that sin 
is the natural result of underlying causes. Per- 
sons who have informed themselves concerning 
criminals, are convinced that over three-fourths 
of the crimes committed proceed from intemper- 
ance, Show me a person who has no bruader 
view of intemperance than simply the use of in- 
toxicating liquors, and I will show you in that 
same person the individual who will never dis- 
tinguish himself as a philosopher. Intemper- 
ance is a very broad word. It embraces every- 
thing that can injure a person mentally, physi- 
cally, or morally, when resulting from self- 
indulgence, or disobedience to the laws of 
nature, True temperance consists only in the 
judicious use of necessary things, and total 
abstinence from things unnecessary. There is 
just as much intemperance in overeating, and in 
eating kinds of food unfit for the human 
stomach, or in chewing or smoking tobacco, 
or in wearing unhealthful corsets, as there is in 
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drinking alcohol. In fact, in the hundreds of 
ways that we are violating the laws of nature, 
we are making ourselves intemperate. And it is 
also a fact well known to mental scientists, and 
others who have intellect have also observed the 
same—that purity of thought and Christian 
character are not likely to result from depraved 
and diseased bodies and brains. On the other 
hand, sin is, without exception, the result of dis- 
case or mental unbalance—possibly sometimes 
ignorance. Now, it seems to me, that a clergy- 
man, to be fully qualified to fill the whole length 
and breadth of God’s true ministry, should ve 
versed not only in the anatomy and physiology 
of the human body, but should be well informed 
in Hygiene and Phrenoiogy ; being thus qualified 
to instruct man as to a knowledge of himsclf, 
in connection with Biblical teachings, and to 
show that health is the reward of obedience to 
certain natural laws to which our being is sub- 
ject, and that good motives are usually the result 
of good health; and lastly, that Phrenology 
points out the why and the wherefore of our 
justness or unjustness arising from other causes, 
and that knowledge, obedience, health, and a 
balanced brain are essential to true Christianity, 
he will be able to serve God and man more 
beneficially, JOHN W. LOWE, 


JUSTICE.—There are many views on the 
justice of Sergeant Mason’s sentence, but to me 
it seems a transgression of justice. As a viola- 
tion of the law his act deserved punishment, but 
the punishment to be just should be iu propor- 
tion to the crime. There are few who would 
think that it would be as great a crime to take 
the life of a being whose every action was an- 
tagonistic to the growth of goodness in this 
world, as it would to destroy a life whose highest 
aim was to do right; and yet, there are those 
who insist that all life is of the same value. 

For my part I can realize different degrees of 
worth in human life the same as there surely 
are in all things. Our law, as generally prac- 
ticed, is too much of a set rule to admit of jus- 
tice under many pevuliar circumstances. I know 
of an instance where a young man of previous 
unimpeachable character, was sentenced to three 
years hard labor for applying to his own use 
(with the full intention of returning it) a small 
sum of his employer’s money to help his widow- 
ed mother pay off a mortgage on a little home; 
and in the same court, the same day, the 
Judge punished a well-known rascal with thirty 
days in the county jail for breaking into a store 
and stealing all that was in the money-drawer ; 
a trifling sum. Such is the justice of law. But 
who can realize in it the justice of the soul? 

In Sergeant Mason’s punishment of eight 
years hard labor, we may see the justice of the 
law, but we must fail to discover the true justice 





of the soul, which can not be governed by set 
rules, CHAS, L, HYDE, 


WHAT A BooK CaN Do.—The Rev. 
Chas. Quinney, of Saskatchewan, in a recent let- 
ter, writes of the treatise on Phrenology entitled, 
“Brain and Mind”: “I can safely say that I 
have found it the most clear and practical work 
I ever read on the subject of Phrenology, and it 
has had the effect of removing many doubts and 
difficulties from my mind concerning different 
branches of this grand science; and at the same 
time give me much pleasure in its study. I only 
regret I did not commence this study long ago, 
as I am quite convinced that to be able to read 
character, if only in a small measure, is a great 
point for any one who has to deal with human 
nature. The knowledge of this, and the gift of 
2 Tim. i. 7, together with God’s blessing, must 
give an abundant success to the faithful work- 
man. I would ssy to every objector to the 
science, before uttering another word against it, 
carefully read ‘ Brain and Mind.’” * 


Misses IT.—H. N. S., a Massachu 
setts lady says, in a letter notifying us that 
she had not received late Numbers of the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL: ‘I have managed to keep 
house and perform daily duties, but somehow 
there has been an aching void in my main re- 
quirements, that I taink nothing can fill but the 
sensible suggestions and thoroughly faithful 
articles of the JocRNAL,”’ 


H. B. S., of Hoosierdom, writes: 
**T also take this opportunity to express my de- 
ligut in the JoURNAL, and to thank you for your 
earnest labors for the science,”’ 





PERSONAL. 


Tue grandson of Timothy Pickering, Mr. John 
Pickering, of Salem, Massachusetts, died lately 
in the house which the Pickering family have 
possessed since 1640. 


Tue Hungarian giant Drasal and the Russian 
giantess Maria, each eight feet tall, are to be 
married in Berlin soon—so rumor says, and if it 
be a love match we may call it a case of linked 
sweetness Jong drawn out. . 


Mrs, Frances Grant, residing at Rock Ferry, 
near Liverpool, England, has placed the sum of 
500,000 in the hands of trustees, directing that 
the interest accruing therefrom he paid to de- 
serving poor people without regard to class or 
creed. 


CHARLES RoBERT DaRwiy, the noted scientist 
and author, died April 20th, at his home in a 
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suburb of London, aged 73 years.. He was a 
graduate of Cambridge ; as a naturalist aecom- 
panied the famous Beagle exploring expedition 
in 1832-36, and published two reports of the 
scientific observations of that voyage, besides 
several other books ; began his special studies 
in 1851, the results of which he published in 
1859, under the title of The Origin of Species by 
means of Natural Selection; he published The 
Fertilization of Orchids in 1862, Variation of 
Plants und Animals under Domestication in 
1867, the Descent of Man in 1871, and in 1880 he 
published The Power of Movement in Plants, 
which is probably the most interesting of his 
works to the general reader. His intellect was 
remarkably developed in the perceptive faculties, 
while in reflective or generalizing power it was 
comparatively weak. In character he was mod- 
est, courteous, and gentle. For many years he 
suffered much from illness, but persisted to the 
lust in his scientific studies. Mr. Darwin col- 
lected and affirmed what he believed to be facts, 
and in truth has contributed us much to natural 
science as any mi of this remarkably active 
period of scientific investigation. Other men 
added their conjectures and named the mixture 
* Darwinism.” 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL BREWSTER, in the opinion 
of Alexander H. Stephens, is “‘the ablest man 
who has filled that office since William Wirt 
held it,”’ and in the Washington correspondence 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal the following 
bit of personal biography is given: ‘* Attorney- 
Gencral Brewster’s dainty ruffles at his wrists 
have often been noticed, because unusual in 
man’s attire; but no one seems to understand 
the beautiful sentiment which for forty years has 
prompted iim to wear them, in spite of uupleas- 
ant remarks, When he was first assuming the 
toga virilis, his mother, whose name he can not 
even now mention without emotion, called him 
to her, and asked him to grant a request of hers. 
She then explained that her father, whom she 
had always venerated, and who was a very dis- 
tinguished divine, had always worn ruffled shirts, 
and she would like her son, for whom she antici- 
pated an equally brilliant future as a lawyer, to 
wear ruffles in memory of his grandsire. She 
said she would not require him to wear them on 
the bosom of his shirt, as that would be very 
conspicuous, gince ruffles had been so Jong out 
of fashion for men’s apparel, but she thought 
that at the wrists they were becoming to a man’s 
hands ; so she wished to make some herself, and 
put them on her son’s shirts. He acceded to her 
request, and bas worn them always since, and 
thus his ruffled shirts beexme an exponent not 
only of his reguru for his mother, but of hers for 
her futher.”’ 





WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought , 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 





He can make no fatal mistakes who patiently 
continues in well-doing. 


Too many men go through the world with 
their cars full of cotton, and their mouths wide 
open. 


“*Let men laugh when you sacrifice desire to 
duty, if they will. You have time and eternity 
to rejoice in,”’ 


EXTRAORDINARY afflictions are not always the 
punishment of extraordinary sins, but some- 
times the trials of extraordinary graces.—Jiat- 
thew Henry. 


“To realize a happier condition of Society 
TRUTH must be our guide, Justice our method, 
and CoukAGE our inspiration.” —Dr. Lees. 


There is no death! what seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but the suburb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portals we cali Death. 
—Henry W, Longfellow. 


Sunpay, Fl stay at home! No, I won’t, it’s 
a bad habit! The trifling vexations of life dwin- 
dle when viewed from Mount Calvary. The 
stupidest preacher utters some truths. If the 
messenger have a stammcering tongue, I’ll think 
more of his crrand, and the Master who sent 
him.—Fanny Fern. 


“WaT are you laughing at?’ asked Soph- 
ocles of Aschylus, as they stood at the side of 
the stage and locked over the vast audience. 
“At all those Athenian donkeys,” answered 
ZEschylus, ‘“‘who have paid from five to ten 
drachma for the privilege of listening to this 
Persian actress, when they don’t understand one 
word she says.” 


Noruine does so establish the mind amid the 
railings and turbulence of present things, as 
both a look above them and a look beyond them 
—ubove them, to the steady and good hand by 
which they are ruled ; and beyond them, to the 
sweet and beautiful end to which by that hand 
they will be brought.—Jeremy Taylor. 


BEAUTY IN USE.—Nothing is arbitrary, nothing 
is isolated in beauty. It depends forever on the 
necessary and useful. The plumage of the bird, 
the mimic plumage of the insect, has a reason 
for its rich colors in the constitution of the ani- 
mal, Fitness is so inseparable an accompani- 
ment of beauty that it has been taken for it.— 
Emerson, 
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MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 





Kick your corn through a window-glass, and 
the pane is gone forever. 


A MEDICAL student says he has never been 
able to discover the bone of contention, and de- 
sires to know if itis not the jaw-bone. 


Recire for becoming esthetic—One dictionary 
of art terms, three oil paintings and a job lot of 
old crockeryware. Mix. No brains required. 


Frrst Swell: “1 never did like ‘May.’ Not 
nearly so pretty as‘ Mary.’” Second Swell: 
“Clevaw ideaw, by Jove! Make oystaws good 
to June, you know!” 


“* WANTED.—A moral young man to haul dead 
animals. H. H. Kunkel, Forty-fifth street and 
Lancaster Avenue, West Philadelphia.’? Adver- 
tisement in Philadelphia Ledger. 


WaHen a man is about to be told a secret he 
shuts the door. When it is a woman, she opens 
the door, tu be sure no one is listening outside. 


SomEsBopy once asked the late Sir Rowland 
Hill to what medicine and druggist he owed his 
robust health. Sir Rowland, who was a great 
rider, replied : ‘* My medicine has always been a 
hurse, and my druggist an ass.” 


AN elderly minister, at a social party where the 
young people were dancing, being asked if he 
danced, replied: ‘“*No, I am not educated on 
that end.”’ 


“Waar side of the street do you live on, Mrs. 
Kipple?” asked a counsel cross-examining a 
witness. ‘On either side. If you go one way, 
it’s on the right side; if you go the other way, 
it’s on the Jeft.” 


AT a social reunion the question was asked, 
““Of what sort of fruit does a quarrelsome man 
and wife remind you?” The young lady who 
promptly answered, “A prickly pair,” got the 
medal. 

Worx! wurk! wurk! 
While the chickens are crowin’ aloof! 
An’ wurk! wurk! wurk ! 
While the cats are out on the roof! 
For och ! Iam making a dress, 
Cut bias, wid spangles galore ; 
And how it will shine at the picnic 
Wid its buttons behint and before. 


A FEW mornings since a ragged little beggar 
stopped at a door and plaintively suggested vic- 
tuals. As the benevolent lady of the house was 
filling his basket, she asked, ‘‘ What is your 





bame, my son?" “*My name is Grimes.” “Is 
your father living?” ‘Yes, ma'am.” “1 
thought old Grimes was dead.” “ That was my 
grandpa.” 


A wIipow called at the sculptor’s studio to see 
the clay model of the bust of her husband. “I 
can change it in any particular that you may de- 
sire, madame,”’ said the artist. The woman re- 
garded it with tearful eyes. “‘ The nose is larze.”” 
“A large nose is an indication of goodness,” re- 
sponded the artist. The widow wiped away her 
tears, aud sobbcd—“ Well, then, make the nose 
larger.” 


Sarp the fond wife to her bear of a husband 
as they drove along the broad road, ‘So that 
farm-house is your old birth-place and home, 
How you must love every bit of it! That queer 
old window—” “‘T fell out of it once.”’ “ That dear 
old moss-covered well—” ‘* Water's mean, and I 
fell down it once.” “ That romantic old fence—” 
“Got licked once for tearing my brecches 
on it.” “That long emerald sweep of mead- 
ow—”’ “ Used to have to rake it all day.”” “That 
tall purpling wild-cherry tree—” ‘“‘ Covered with 
ivy that poisoned my arms and legs and laid me 
up for two weeks.” “‘ That broad, round-topped 
chestnut, with the old-gold blossoms—”’ “‘ Neigh- 
bors stole all the nuts.” “I spent my vacations 
over the like, pet, and remember yon grotesque, 
vine-clad church—” ‘Yes, that’s where I first 
saw you.’ 


CoMBE AND THE L1ars.—While George Comhe 
was preparing his work on moral philosophy he 
lost no opportunity to study human nature in its 
manifold phases. Itis related of him that on one 
occasion he had gathered three notorious liars 
into company for the purpose of seeing how they 
would take it, and what answer they would give 
if he should request them to tell cach one a lie 
for his benefit. He told them frankly that he was 
writing a work on human nature and the springs 
of human action, and he was curious to sve how 
vig a lie a man could tell when he tried. 

** Now look you,” said he ; “‘ to the man of you 
who shall tell me the greatest, the most barefaced 
lie, I will give a half-crown.”’ 

Said the first man: 

“Yer honor, I can’t doit. I never told a lie 
in my life.’’ 

Said the second : 

“Bless your soul, sir! I don’t know no moro 
how to tell a lie than a nursin’ infant.” 

While the third man capped the climax thus: 

“Well, secin’ as how’t my two companions 
have told yer honor only the solemn truth, [ 
don’t see as I’ve got anything to do, only to hold 
my tongue.” 

Combe awarded the prize to the last speaker, 
—Ledger. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit tosend us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
fictorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with suck information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
ef those noticed. 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN. The type of Ameri- 
can Genius; an Historical Romance. By Ru- 
fus Blanchard. 8yo, pp. 141. Wheaton: R. 
Blanchard & Co. 


Have we here a new epic, which tried by the 
crucible of time, will render its author famous ?— 
possibly. He is known as an historical writer on 
topics relating to the north-western country. 
This new effort is certainly an ambitious one, 
and in view of the differentiation of criticism 
concerning that recent pastoral ‘* Dorothy,”’ we 
think it possibly that Mr. Blanchard is entitled 
to commendativun, at least for the patriotic spirit 
of his poem, and for the variety of its metrical 
form. Ircidents in the early history of our na- 
tion are woven into the poem, and furnish a 
semi-romantic thread for the stimulus of his 
imagination. The most interesting of these in- 
cidents are culled from Indian life, and the wars 
between the settlers and the Indians; while 
scenes in the early life of Abraham Lincoln in 
the western wilderness form an agreeable asso- 
ciation. Mr. Blanchard has patiently worked 
out an ingenious plot, and he deserves commen- 
dation. 

DIARY OF A MINISTER’S WIFE. By 


Almedia M. Brown. 12mo, pp. 544. Price, 
$1.50. New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. 


We have had occasion to notice this book as 
we received the parts which were issued by the 
publishers. Now the completed work is before 
us. Much of it is a faithful description of ex- 
periences to which a minister in a country Cis- 
trict is subject; but there are incidents which 
seem to us overJrawn, and trending on ecu:rica- 
ture. Itis intended to amuse the reader, and 
will, in the great majority of cases, do so. Pos- 
sibly it may prevent some bright girl, here and 
there, from becoming a “minister’s wife,’’ but 
we doubt whether clerical stock in the matri- 
mouial market will be seriously depressed by the 
story. 


CHRISTIAN HOLINEsS: Its Philosophy, 
Theory, and Experience. By Rev. 8. H. Pinte 
A.M., author of * The Gift of Power,” * He- 
redity,” ete., ete. 18mo, pp. 288. Price, $1.00, 
Brooklyn, N, Y.: The Hope Publishing Co. 
This volume is the outgrowth of a sermon 


presched several years ago by the author, and 





which subsequently had a very large sale in 
pamphlet. Mr. Platt is known to a large circle 
as an earnest advocate of physical reform in ac- 
cordance with the known laws of generation 
and development. He believes that “like begets 
like,” and if the parents eat “sour grapes the 
children’s teeth will be set on edge.” In this 
new volume he sets forth as a fundamental prin- 
ciple in the acquirement of true Christian holi- 
ness the necessity of living in accordance with 
physiological law, and moral purity. Hence he 
claims that men who practice any habits tending 
to weaken or pervert the bodily functions, be- 
come mentally impaired—i.e., the vice of the 
physical habit becomes impressed upon the 
moral nature, and at length reason and manhood 
are enslaved by appetite. His views are sup- 
ported by citations from eminent observers and 
physiologists. He brings into a strong light the 
influence of inherited traits, and peculiar weak- 
nesses and infirmities from which eminent men 
have suffered—and gues on to argue with much 
force in behalf of an earnest religious sentiment, 
a practical observance of Christian doctrine as 
the only method for subordinating the lower 
nature, and securing complete mastery of one’s 
self, and so attaining that degree of moral integ- 
rity which may be termed holiness. The book 
is an admirable little treatise for religious peo- 
ple to read, especially those who think that the 
fashionable vices are not incompatible with 
Christian profession, 


THE ROSE: A Treatise on the Cultivation, 
History, Family Characteristics, etc., of the 
various groups of roses, with accurate descrip- 
tions of the varicties now generally grown. By 
H. B. Ellwanger. 16mo, pp. 291. Extra cloth. 
Price, $1.50. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Compapy. 

Twenty-five years ago it would have been dif- 
ficult for a practical man to have filled out the 
pages of a good-sized book with a practical dis- 
cussion of a single flower; but to-day so great 
has been the development of horticulture, there 
are several flowering plants to each of which a 
volume could be devoted. Mr. Ellwanger has 
chosen the rose in this instance, and his treat- 
ment shows the familiarity of a gardener who 
has studied the peculiarities of a favorite plant. 
The treatise is a thoroughly practical one for the 
reading of every flower lover, amateur or pro- 
fessional, from the owner of a few pots on the 
window-ledge to the master of a hundred green- 
houses. Besides the very complete directions 
for the care and propagation of different varie- 
ties, a descriptive table of nearly 1,000 sorts is 
given, which will be of special value to the horti- 
culturist. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE STARS; Or, the 
Primeval Astronomy. By Joseph A. Seiss, 
D.D., Pastor of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, Philadelphia. Author of *“‘ A Miracle 
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in Stone,” ‘‘ Lectures on the Apocalypse,”’ etc. 

12mo, pp. 450. Cloth, $15C. Philadelphia: 

E. Claxton & Company. 

There are many things in common life whose 
history is a puzzle to the learned. Take, for in- 
stance, the custom of ‘‘ Easter eggs,” which has 
lately been repeated with a display of artistic 
ornamentation quite astonishing. People gen- 
erally have an idea of the significance of the egg 
in this spring-tide festival, but how or when the 
custom arose is beyond the capability of arche- 
ologists to discover satisfactorily. So with the 
constellations of the stars; their invention or 
mapping runs far back into obscure ages, and 
although Sir William Drummond, Pazzi Smith, 
and Frances Rolleston have labored to reveal 
the origin and meaning of the celestial ‘‘ signs,” 
and have added much interesting information to 
the general stock of astronomical knowledge, 
yet there is a great want of precise data. The 
reverend author of the book under notice has 
applicd himself to the task of discovering the 
meaning of the constellations, what is symbol- 
ized by their figures and names, and is convinced 
that they bear a special relation to the religious 
life of man ; that they bear brilliant testimony 
to the truth of the Christian Gospel, showing as 
it were in detail the life and work of Christ. 

This is a new department of scientific study, 
and has not been pursued carelessly by the 
author; on the contrary, he has consulted the 
best authorities in astronomy, and made exten- 
sive researches in the special interest which he 
selected. We will not say that his religious con- 
victions biased his judgment, for there is a good 
show of reason for many of his views, and there 
are certainly remarkable coincidences in the ar- 
rangement and apparent purpose of certain of 
the star groups with Bible narrative. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THe Occutt Woritp. By A. P. Sinnett, 
12mo, pp. 170. Cloth. Price, $1.00. ° Boston : 
Colby & Rich. 

We are told in the introduction that there is a 
school of philosophy still in existence of which 
modern culture has Jost sight, and it is of this 
ancient school thut the writer treats. That philos- 
ophy has special relation to what we are nowa- 
days given to calling magic. A large part of the 
book is taken up with allusions to the “‘Theosoph- 
ical Society.’’ the principal members of which 
are resident in India. Some apparently remark- 
able performances by members of this society 
are detailed. The aim of the author appears to 
be the maintenance of a belief in the perform- 
ance, through human agency, of wonderful 
things, or that some men and women by dint of 
special education may attain to supernatural 
capabilities, or may reach a degree of knowledge 





in the control of natural forces which is much 
beyond that of average man. 


Jos’s CoMFORTERS ; or, Scientific Sympathy. 
By Joseph Parker, D.D. A particularly in- 
teresting sermon, by this eminent London di- 
vine. Price, 10 cents, Funk & Wagnails, Pub- 
lishers, N. Y. 


TEACHING AS A SCIENCE, an address read be- 
fore the Music Teachers’ National Association, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., July, 1880, and other Essays. 
By Henry G. Hunchett. In this excellent essay 
the author earnestly urges upon the attention of 
music teachers the necessity of appreciating the 
pupil’s organism, if the best success is to be at- 
tained. The intellect, the temperament, in fact 
the whole organism must be taken into account, 
for a proper understanding of the capabilities of 
a pupil. He shows clearly that the gencral neg- 
lect of music teachers to appreciate the science 
of mind, is the cause for so many failures in 
musical instruction. In otner essays which fol- 
low, he points out the reason why the German 
people are so generally given to musical study, 
and what American society necds for rapid ad- 
vancement in musical culture, 


INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springfield, Ohio. 
An illustrated catalogue of flowering and vege- 
table plants received from Mr, Chas. A. Reeser. 


TenTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE YOUNG Wom- 
AN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, founded by the 
late Caroline D. Roberts.—An_ enterprising 
organization, as this neatly-printed catalogue in- 
dicates. The work done is evidently founded 
upon a basis of real practicality. One depart- 
ment to which our attention has been personally 
called—and which in itself indicates to us that 
the young ladies have positive ends in view, and 
so do not altogether indulge in sentimental va- 
guries—is that of a phonography class, under 
the instruction of Mrs. E. B. Burns. A consider- 
able number of young women have been pre- 
pared in this class for practical busitiwss, and 
now ure engaged in remunerative practice. 


Tue Homietic Montaty: A magazine of 
sermons and other matter of homiletic inter- 
est and instruction. This publication, by Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls, of this city, is a valuable aid 
to the clergyman if used properly. It reminds 
us very much of the college student’s ‘‘ pony,”’ 
being susceptible of improper uses, and so ac- 
tually impairing the mental vigor of the minis- 
ter who employs it in the preparation of his 
pulpit efforts. However, be that as it may, were 
we a minister we should be very thankful to 
Messrs. Funk & Wagualls for supplying us with 
so excellent a help. 


Tue Norto AMERICAN Review for May, 1882, 
has several articles discussing fresh subjects, 
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among them that entitled, ‘‘ Days with Longfel- 
low,” is specially interesting. It was con- 
tributed by Samuel Ward, a life-long intimate 
of the late poet. Another, ‘‘ What Does Rev- 
elation Mean?” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
one of our American women who is as capable 
as any in dealing with so profound a topic. The 
views of such independent thinkers as Miss 
Phelps deserve careful reading on the part of 
religious people. 


Late Numbers of the ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
particularly those for April and May, have im- 
pressed us that this old reflection of our higher 
range of literary thought in America has taken 
on a new spell of vigor. We have been much 
interested in the articles relating to life in the 
Southern States, one of which appears in the 
May Number. The careful correspondent has 
given faithful pictures of the people and region 
in which he has sojourned. Miss Phelps’ ‘* Doc- 
tor Gay ’’ continues to attract interest, as a sort 
of counter-phase of the lady physician as drawn 
by Mr. Howells. The posthumous poem of Mr. 
Longfellow, ‘*Mad River in the White Mount- 
ains,’’ appears in the May Number; while 
science and history have their representatives in 
John Fiske’s archeological study—“ Arrival of 
Man in Europe,” and Mr. Mann’s ‘‘Old Fort 
Chartres.’’ There is a good section for the intel- 
ligeut farmer's reading, entitled, “‘ Progress in 
Agriculture by Education and Government Aid.” 


Proceepincs of mectings held Feb. 1st, 18S2, 
at New York and London, to express sympathy 
with the oppressed Jews in Russia. Of course 
all intelligent and candid people heartily agree 
with the sentiments put forth in the addresses, 
which form the larger bulk of this pamphict. 


Tue SHoe AND LEATHER MANUFACTURER. 
Devoted to the interest of shoe and Icather 
manufacturers, tanners, and curriers. This new 
trade publication, the first Number of which is 
on our table, certainly merits the attention of 
the particular interest to which it is devoted. 
Mr. Richardson makes an excellent beginning. 


Tuomas Parne was Junivs. A strongly writ- 
ten brochure on the affirmative of the question 
suggested by thc title. 


Mr. J. N. Stearns, Publishing Agent of the 
National Temperance Society, New York, has 
recently published the following pamphlets : 

Unsoity Atuiances. By J. E. Rankin, D.D., 
Washington, D.C. Treating of the reseponsi- 
bility of the Government in relation to the 
liquor traffic. Price, 5 cents.—Tuz PLactr, 
ALCONOLIC AND Naxcotic. By T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, D.D. Two of a series of sermons recent- 
ly preached by the -vigorous incumbent of the 





Brooklyn Tabernacle. Price, 10 cents. $1.00 
per dozen.—TWeEnTY-ONE Historic LANDMARKS, 
By B. W. Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. The emi- 
nent advocate of temperance and reform, in this 
address takes occasion to encourage temperance 
workers with regard to progress which has been 
made in England in popular education, concern- 
ing the nature and effect of alcoholic liquors. 
Price, 10 cents.—THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
AND THE Liquor TraFFic. By A. M. Powell, 
furnishes much statistical information from offi- 
cial sources, on the extent of distilling, brewing, 
and liquor selling in the United States. Price, 
10 cents. —TWELVE ADDRESSES ON THE PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL ACTION OF ALCOHOL. By James Ridgo, 
M.D., B.S., B.A. For Sundey-schools, Bands of 
Hope, Juvenile Temperance Organizations, ete, 
Price, 10 cents. 


Tne CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY QUARTERLY, 
January Number, contaius several of the ad- 
dresses made at the meeting, last summer, of the 
School of Christian Philosophy, and other inter- 
esting matter. The Quarterly is the organ of the 
American Institute of Christian Philosophy, 
which has sprung into existence from that tirst 
meeting, and already numbers many of our lead- 
ing clergy and taymen among its members, 
Published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., of New 
York, at $2.00 a year. 


Twenty-Srxta ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
Woman's Hospital in tbe State of New York. 
With increasing years this institution becomes 
more a necessity to the population of the me- 
tropolis in which it is located. Its record of ex- 
cellent work will compare well with that of any 
other similar foundations, 


Amone recent additions to the People’s Libra- 
ry, published by Messrs. J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., 
are, ENGLEDEW Hovsg, By the anthor of “‘ Dora 
Thorne.” Price, 10 cents.—Love THE TRUANT. 
By C. G. Thompson. Pricc, 10 cents.—On Her 
WeEpDvING Morn. By the author of ‘Dora 
Thorne.’ Price, 10 cents.—H1is CHrotce; or, All 
is not. Gold that Glitters. By M. A. Paull. Price, 
10 cents.—MizpaHu. By the author of “ Wed- 
ding Bells.” Price,.15 cents.—THe WEDDING 
BELLs ; or, Telling Her Fortune. Price, 15 cents. 
—Dorotuy’s Venture. By Mary Cecil Ray. 
Price, 20 cents.—Estuer; or, False and True. 
By Mina Conklin Ford. Price, 20 cents.—Licut 
IN DarRgNeESS, and other Sketches. By Miss 
Muloch. Price, 10 cents.—Lettiz lLeicn. By 
the author of “‘A Golden Heurt."’ Price 10 
cents.—Seconp THoveuts. By Rhoda Brough- 
ton. Pricc, 10 cents.—His Bonnie Bripg. By 
E. Dundas. Price, 10 cents.—Toge Paantom 
Wire. By Molly Myrtle. Price, 10 cents. 








